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and their Social Significance 
Irwin Edwin 


“The clearest, most direct and authoritative statement 
thus far made of the consensus of present psychologic! 
scholarship regarding the human equipment and it: 
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Benedict Arnold, Thomas Paine, Aaron Burr, John Randolph, John Brown, P. T. Bar- 
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souls, by an author who “writes with a mellower wisdom and a juster mind than Lytton 


Strachey.”—(New York Times.) 
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The Week 


VERSHADOWING all other developments 

in the week’s foreign news is the projected 
eeting between Poincaré and Theunis, with the 
pectation that it may grow into a gathering of 
he four Allied Premiers at which Belgian dis- 
tisfaction over the French reparations policy will 
reinforced by the blunt common sense of Mr. 
aldwin, expressing the demand of the British that 
he new German offer shall not be treated so 
valierly as was the last. Meanwhile Cuno, strug- 
ing over the terms of that offer, is harassed by 
he industrialists on one side and the Socialists 
d labor on the other. The mark, in its catas- 
ophic descent has passed the Austrian crown and 
he Polish mark, having sunk in a few months 
om 1,300 to more than 75,000 to the dollar. 
he Reichsbank made no attempt to halt last 
eck’s downward swing, and the German govern- 
ent has acknowledged the repudiation of its 
ternal debts by paying off war loans at one seven- 
housandth of their gold value. The London 
imes joins the International Chamber of Com- 


merce in demanding an impartial international 
tribunal to settle the reparations question—a pro- 
posal which the French section of the International 
Chamber promptly repudiates. 


IN other matters, the week in European affairs 
has been one of comparative harmony. The French 
are satisfied with the British agreement not to 
press the inquiry into the bad administration of 
the Saar, on the understanding that the restrictive 
measures there are to be regarded as only tem- 
porary. The two governments have also come to 
an agreement on Morocco and Tunis which, it is 
hinted, may involve concessions to Great Britain 
on the mainland opposite Gibraltar. At Lausanne, 
Greece and Turkey have patched up their difficul- 
ties and the centre of interest is shifted to the de- 
mand by French and other European owners of 
Turkish bonds that they be paid in pounds sterl- 
ing, which would bankrupt the Angora government 
out of hand. The negotiations between Lord 
Curzon and the Soviet government have proceeded 
amicably to the point where the Russian authorities 
seem willing to renounce propaganda in Afghan- 
istan, Persia and Turkestan, if Great Britain will 
sign a duplicate reciprocal guarantee. The Com- 
munist flareup in Scuth Germany has subsided at 
least for the moment. President Millerand, evi- 
dently stung by criticism, denies that French steel 
interests are behind the invasion of the Ruhr. The 
Opium Commission of the League of Nations has 
resorted to quibbling in its effort to placate the 
Americans and still leave the present world situa- 
tion substantially unaltered. Egyptian martial law 
has been substituted for British martial law in 
Egypt, which must be a rather dubious satisfaction 
to the Egyptians who are muzzled by it. 


PROHIBITION, as usual, held the centre of the 
stage in the United States. Governor Smith of 
New York signed the repeal of the state prohibi- 
tion enforcement act, thereby leaving the technical 
legal situation approximately the same, but moral- 
ly and in popular interpretation moving a step to- 
ward nullification. The Treasury Department an- 
nounces rules as to liquor on foreign vessels enter- 
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ing the territorial waters of this country which 
violate the regulations of nearly all maritime na- 
tions and are certain to make us even more heartily 
disliked abroad than we are already. The alleged 
demerits of the World Court continue to dominate 
the political scene. Efforts to force the resignation 
of John T. Adams, Chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, because of his attacks on the 
Allies, have only resulted in revealing the size of 
the breach which divides the Republican party, and 
have drawn from Chairman Adams a defiant de- 
mand that the Democratic leaders should declare 
themselves for or against the League of Nations 
—something they obviously intend to avoid if they 


can possibly do so. Meanwhile the strongest aid. 


the World Court project has yet received is forth- 
coming with the announcement that the Federal 
Council of Churches will appeal to the 20,000,000 
American church members on its behalf. 


PRESIDENT HARDING courageously adds to 
the ammunition of his foes by refusing to reduce 
the sugar tariff, despite the fact that sugar fails 
to follow the general price trend, which is now 
downward. The President has another unwelcome 
decision thrust upon him by the most determined 
and strongest of the several nation-wide efforts to 
secure the release of, and unconditional pardons 
for, the political prisoners. Mr. Hearst's rather 
equivocal support of Henry Ford for President on 
a third party ticket has been followed by wide- 
spread protests among the Jews. The Ku Klux 
Klan has been holding public meetings in several 
parts of the country, both by day and by night. 
From the Middle West come reports of two inter- 
esting quarrels: one, between the government and 
the packing firms which propose to amalgamate, 
and the other between the American Farm Bureau 
Federation and Senator Capper of Kansas over 
the latter’s demand that the government fix prices 
on farm products. Those who wish their news 
tinctured with gloom will note particularly the fact 
that Mr. Daugherty positively won't resign, and 
the announcement that President Harding and 
Henry Ford are neck and neck in the Collier's 
Weekly poll of its readers. 


NOT even the bungled business of the Saar will 
so discredit the League of Nations in American 
eyes as will the report of the League’s Opium Com- 
mittee. Despite Lord Robert Cecil's brave prom- 
ises when in the United States, the ‘American 
plan” for restricting the production of opium 
throughout the world to what is needed for medic- 
inal and scientific purposes was adopted by the 
committee only with such drastic reservations as 
make it of little real value. One of these reserva- 
tions states that “the use of opium according to 
established usage in India is legitimate under the 
Hague Convention,” which if it means anything 
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at all, says that the Indian addict is not a membe 
of the human race and is not subject to the simp}, 
laws of nature which are observable in operatio, 
throughout the rest of the world. Other reserys. 
tions prepare the ground for a very pretty leg, 
quarrel over the meaning of the Hague Conventi, 
in general. The action of the Committee boi 
down to this: that all countries desire that thi 
most odious of traflics be ended, except those whic 
profit by its production; and the latter are stroy 
enough to prevent definite action by the Opiuy 
Committee of the League. There is still a chance 
of course, for better conduct by the League A; 
sembly when it meets next autumn; but the pro 
spect is darkened by the Opium Committee’s fj. 
ure. American friends of the League must doub); 
regret the serious handicap put upon their effory 
at a moment when the prospect of cooperatio: 
with the League by our government was brighte 
than it had ever been. 


TO characterize Governor Smith’s signing of th: 
Mullan-Gage repealer as mere pandering to tk 


wets is to do him an injustice. The governor. 
memorandum is that of a sincere man, actuate! 


by a desire to do his duty as he sees it. The stat: 
he thinks, is under no obligation to parallel a la 
of Congress. Its officers will, incidentally to the 
other duties, continue to aid in the enforcemes 
of the Volstead law; but the law will have to & 
enforced through the federal courts, at federal e 
pense. Primary responsibility for enforcing th 
Eighteenth Amendment, the governor thinks, ougi: 
to rest with the federal government. We agre 
that Congress cannot impose on the states th 
obligation of enforcing or paralleling an act 0 
Congress. But the state’s responsibility for e 
forcing prohibition goes deeper. It goes back « 
the Amendment itself, which places exactly th 
same obligation on the states that it places upog 
Congress. If both shirked the obligation the Com 
stitution would be nullified in so far as th 
Eighteenth Amendment goes. We do not see thi 
either can morally refuse to take part in the work 
of enforcement. 


ENFORCEMENT of prohibition is a difficult 
and expensive business, and it would not be strangt 
if many other states followed the lead of Ne 
York, in shifting the burden to the federal gover 
ment. If that were done generally we should net: 
a vast federal police force operating throughou! 
the country. We do not share President Harding’ 
fear of conflict with the local authorities. But 
do consider an intensification of federal policing 
undesirable. Whether this makes for undue ct 
tralization in theory, it does undoubtedly make fo 
centralization in fact. Governor Smith, in seek 
ing to protect the state against theoretical er 
croachment by the federal government, exposes tht 
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mbe li zens of the state to actual encroachment. The 
mpkl&ad out seems to us quite another one. It would 
200g more in harmony with the spirit of our institu- 
CrViilions to place responsibility for local enforcement 
legalMMuarely on the states, while confining federal 
NUM tion to the field of interstate and foreign trafic. 
ie think that some such arrangement will have to 
t this made eventually, if the Eighteenth Amendment 
not to become a dead letter. 


P\UNR DECENT respect for the opinions of man- 
d” was the inspiration of our first and most 
»werful national manifesto. We have grown 
eat and mighty since the signing of the Declara- 
Mon of Independence, and apparently care less for 
e opinion of mankind. There is no other way 
explain our complacency over the interfer- 
ce with the traditional rights of other peoples 
olved in the application of the Eighteenth 
endment to stores of alcoholic beverages car- 
ed by foreign ships that touch at our ports. We 
ve a sufficiently large task on our hands to dry 
» our land surface and our territorial waters. 
NO'e would be wiser if we let foreign ships alone, 
‘A Jong as they neither sell nor serve alcoholic 
verages within our jurisdiction. Such beverages, 
| | ried in and out of the three mile limit under 
the k and key, cannot possibly contaminate us or 
m¢O@inder the execution of our own laws within our 
oper sphere. They are not our business, and 
nation gains nothing by mixing in business that 
bes not concern it. 

























HILE the Socialist party in America is shrink- 
ig in numbers and decreasing in influence, organ- 
ed labor marches steadily forward in efforts 
ich have the greater stability because they are 


mpany. Another important milestone was passed 
st week with the graduation of the first class 
om Brookwood Labor College, at Katonah, New 
ork. Its members were assembled directly from 
we ranks of labor, and will now return to devote 
eir_ newly-acquired knowledge of economics, 
ciology, history, journalism, etc., to advancing 
e welfare of their comrades. While it is easy 
overestimate the value of formal education, 
ere can be no two minds as to the desirability of 
uipping the coming generation of labor leaders 
well as possible. Brookwood College is but one 
several institutions which have lately been 
cated for this task, which deserve the friendship 
d assistance of every American who wishes to 


as onomic, not political. In recent months we have 
“Gated the growth of labor union banks, and 
af e creation of the first iabor-controlled investment 


labor have at least a fighting chance. 

fot 

a would be hard to find a more effective way to 
che ate discord between England and America than 


8 been adopted by the American archeologists 
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who have lately been digging up the Gravesend 
cemetery in an incomprehensible and useless desire 
to find the bones of Pocahontas. Anyone with a 
grain of common sense must have known that the 
chance of success was one in a thousand and that 
the English would quite justifiably regard the enter- 
prise as a piece of Yankee impertinence, bad taste 
and bad manners. Lord Curzon’s protest is one 
of the few acts in his career of which the New 
Republic wholeheartedly approves. The sooner an 
end is put to the whole sorry enterprise, for which 
there is no shadow of archeological or historical 
excuse, the better. 


THERE is something remarkably jumpy about 
the present business boom. We ascend a peak and 
timorously climb back, listening for a storm. Re- 
assured, we again mount to the top and tremble. 
The trouble seems to be that our prosperity has 
not found a really solid basis either in agriculture 
or in foreign trade. The farmers are still held 
down by low prices, and the foreign markets are 
weak and uncertain. The accumulated require- 
ments of the construction industry tend to pull us 
up, but this industry, more than almost any other 
yields promptly to mounting costs. When one 
builds at peak prices, he commits himself to the 
hope that the price level will through many years 
remain high enough to pay returns on the initial 
outlay. The need of building is urgent, but every- 
body regards construction as financially hazardous. 
So the banks are shutting down on credit and the 
material men are restricting production. And with 
construction slowing down, where are we to find 
an adequate influence making for good times? 


MOST miserable of men are the writers of text 
books in American history. To live in peace they 
have to trim and trim, and even their trimming 
is made into a reproach against them. Commis- 
sioner Hirshfield commends the writer of a popular 
text book for eliminating many objectionable fea- 
tures from his 1923 edition, but remarks that the 
author switched from the traditional to the mod- 
ern treatment and then back to the traditional, 
“indicating that historians are more subject to out- 
side influences than to a desire to tell the real 
truth.” The real truth! Who wants it? Cer- 
tainly not Commissioner Hirshfield, who regards 
every bit of the Revolutionary war propaganda as 
sacrosanct. We wonder whether he has the same 
reverence for our late anti-German war propa- 
ganda. Are the school children of the future to 
be taught as fixed truth everything that George 
Creel and Lieutenant Empey circulated to stir up 
our fighting zeal? 


THAT Secretary Hughes is not an isolated 
phenomenon at all, but only the forerunner of a 
real and world-wide glacial era, is the new hope 
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held out to us by the scientists. Dr. C. G. Abbot 
of the National Academy of Science is authority 
for the statement that the sun is giving off four 
percent less heat than it did fifteen months ago, 
a statement rendered doubly interesting by the fact 
that the sun was only deficient to this degree the 
last time the Polar ice cap came down and cov- 
ered the “temperate” zone—which is so-called in 
irony because it is the home of the most intemper- 
ate people. Captain Donald MacMillan, that 
intrepid explorer, is off at once for the Arctic to 
measure the ice and see whether it is already notice- 
ably thicker. 


SUCH an eventuality, of course, would be the 
very best thing which could happen to the human 
race. Inthe face of a common peril, and especially 
one which approached so slowly that there would 
be no necessity for panic, differences would be for- 
gotten and we would all work together for the 
common good. French ambitions on the Rhine 
and the housing problem in New York would be 
ameliorated at a stroke, since the Ruhr would be 
occupied, not by soldiers but glaciers, and Man- 
hattan apartments would be chilly beyond the 
janitor’s most ambitious dreams. The northern 
populations would, naturally, move south toward 
the equator and the pressure of inhabitants upon 
the reduced land area available would make it 
necessary to introduce really intelligent agricultural 
methods for the first time. In fact, the advantages 
of a new glacial epoch are so obvious that we sug- 
gest the League: of Nations should create a com- 
mittee immediately to cooperate with the Tucson 
(Arizona) Chamber of Commerce to make sure 
that it is brought about. 


ALL the state laws prohibiting the teaching of 
foreign languages to children in the schools, 
whether public or private, have been smashed by 
the decision of the Supreme Court in the Nebraska 
case. It is a decision which makes for liberalism 
and ¢ommon sense. We are sorry that one of the 
best liberals in the Court, Mr. Justice Holmes, 
found himself compelled to dissent. His reasons 
have, as usual, great weight. A common language 
is a national need, and there may be circumstances 
in which drastic action by the states is necessary 
to ensure it. But our own history, as well as that 
of other countries, indicates that linguistic assimila- 
tion proceeds most rapidly where compulsion is 
held to the lowest limits. The acts prohibiting 
the teaching of foreign languages sprang out of a 
war hysteria that did us small credit. They were 
retained on the statute books because Know 
Nothingism succeeded to the hysteria. Their 


enforcement worked to establish lines between 
Americans descended from the English speaking 
peoples, and all other Americans. In so far they 
were prejudicial to our spiritual unity, which is 
infinitely more important to the nation than 
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linguistic uniformity. They made a virtue out of | 


ignorance of foreign cultures and literatures, at , 
time when the position of the United State, 
requires the maximum of understanding. Finally 
they set a precedent for unrestrained inter. 
ference by the politicians with the educationa| 
process, not only in public but in private schools, 
Happily the decision is broad enough to make 
education, within reasonable limits, a field of 
personal liberty with which officialdom may not 
interfere. 


THE next time the United States goes to war 
said President Harding in a recent speech, “we 
will not alone call to service the youth of the land, 
which has, in the main, fought all our wars, but 
we will draft every resource, every activity, all of 
wealth . . . it [the conflict] shall be without profit 
to the noncombatant participants except as they 
share in the triumph of the nation.” These are 
brave words; and it is a pity that Mr. Harding 
should not have given credit to the real author of 
the idea, Bernard M. Baruch, former Chairman 
of the War Industries Board, who for several 
years has been advocating the conscription of the 
country’s industrial resources in the case of another 
war. It is also a pity that the President did noth 
ing to aid the resolution looking in this direction, 
which was introduced in the last Congress, and 
died there. What seems probable is that Pres 
dent Harding, being like most people entirely in. 
capable of envisaging another war as a real poss. 
bility, has uttered a pleasant bit of sentiment which 
he would be far from putting into effect in case 
war came. Certainly there is little in the first 
two years of his administration to make anyone 
believe he has the ruthless vigor and the passion 
for equalitarianism which would be necessary to 
bring about the sacrifice of wealth on anything 
like equal terms with the sacrifice of flesh and 
blood. 


A DISTINGUISHED list of foreign visitor 
will be present at the third annual session of the 
Institute of Politics at Williamstown, Mass., next 
July. Viscount Birkenhead and Sir Edward Grigg 
will lead the British delegation, and lecturers from 
the Argentine, France, Germany, Russia and other 
countries will be present. The Institute of Pol 
tics is a “safe and sane” affair. Rarely ar 
radicals or even pronounced liberals heard at its 
meetings. It is nevertheless an enterprise whic 
even at its worst is harmless, and at its best i 
capable of doing a great deal for the cause 0 
international amity. In particular, its sessions, 3 
reported in detail in papers like the New York 
Times and the Christian Science Monitor, giv 
the readers of those newspapers a useful “short 
course” in current international relations. Its thre¢ 
year experiment proves that the Institute has made 
a real place for itself, and deserves to go on. 
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{ HE suggestion that the Angora government is 
zimost bankrupt and must therefore yield to the 
Allies with a good grace, turns out to be entirely 
and absurdly false. Turkey, it appears, has a re- 
source which can fill her coffers more than over- 
lowing—a resource of which she might have re- 
gained ignorant but for the enterprise of a syn- 
jicate of Swiss capitalists. ‘The potential source 
of wealth is cats, Angora cats; and the syndicate 
wishes permission to export a million of them a 
wear to be sold at $50 each in England and 
merica. They will pay $1 each for the cats, plus 
xport duties of a dollar or two more. Presto! 
he financial problem of Mustapha Kemal is solved 
na fashion which Colonel Mulberry Sellers might 
well have envied. It is rather hard on England 
and America, to be sure, but what does that mat- 
er when one contemplates a vision of the Otto- 
an Empire restored and flourishing? 


uarantees for the Indemnity 


HE French will have to get out of the Ruhr, 
sooner or later. Whatever they may have 
dreamed at first, they now know that their position 
ast of the Rhine is not indefinitely tenable, moral- 
ly or diplomatically. They cannot stay until the 
indemnity has been paid off. But neither can they 
leave, without acknowledging diplomatic defeat, 
ntil they have received a more binding promise of 
indemnity payment than they had before they went 
in. Hence the persistent discussion of “‘guaran- 
ees.” The French require something better than 
he mere promise of a government which cannot 
keep its monetary medium from dropping into the 
abyss, and which is quite unable to levy adequate 
axes on wealth and collect them. French policy 
is to be censured for many other things, but hardly 
for its insistence upon something more solid than 
paper promises. 

But what guarantees can France take? There 
was a time when the military occupation of a prov- 
ince or two would stir a nation to the effort of 
making payment and freeing itself of the obnoxi- 
ous sight of alien soldiers. But that time has 
gone by. The Germans are used to occupation. 
Its continuance has no new horrors for them. Even 
its extension affords no effective threat. And so 
the French are turning to economic guarantees. 

ardieu still continues to write, for political effect, 
of turning the Ruhr industries to productive ac- 
count and applying the profits to the indemnity. But 
apparently nobody else shares the illusion that there 
would be any profits under such conditions. France 
will have to look elsewhere for her guarantees. 

It seems to be clear that the only guarantee 
worthy of the name must rest upon the productive 
redit of German industry. We have suggested 
before the possibility of placing in the hands of 
trustees for the benefit of the indemnity, prefer- 
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ence shares in German industrial corporations. If 
to these were added mortgages on real estate held 
in large parcels and on the mines, the base of the 
guarantee ought to be sufficiently broad. ‘The total 
property of the large industrial, financial and com- 
mercial companies, together with the large real 
estate holdings and mining properties must amount 
to twenty-five billion dollars in gold. A first mort- 
gage, or preferential income claim for forty per- 
cent on these properties would sufficiently guar- 
antee all the legitimate indemnity claims. 

But such a procedure would place the burden 
of the indemnity squarely on the capitalists of 
Germany. Naturally they would fight it. Like 
all other Germans, the capitalists would prefer to 
pay no indemnity at all. But if an indemnity must 
be paid, they want it to take the form of a gen- 
eral charge upon the nation, which they may sub- 
sequently evade, if they can hold political power. 
And so whenever the discussion approaches the 
problem of economic guarantees, they are fertile 
in offers of their private credit. They will advance 
the annuity on a large part of the indemnity, pro- 
vided that the government will turn the railways 
over to private hands, constitute iron clad tobacco 
and sugar monopolies, abolish the eight-hour day, 
and impose all manner of indirect taxes. 

As an alternative to surrendering a part of their 
vested interests outright as an indemnity guarantee, 
the big industrialists offer thus to act as agents to 
collect the sum out of the standard of living and 
the over-time labor of the general population. The 
one plan would weaken the position of German 
capitalism, not only for the period of the indemnity 
payments, but beyond that period. It would offer 
final proof that industry and employment are not 
in any way bound up with the receipt by private 
persons of ground rents, mining royalties, and the 
preference returns to industrial companies. After 
the German state got through with the indemnity 
it would be likely to turn such receipts to public 
raher than private uses. The other plan would 
in effect turn the German state over to capital, 
to be employed. as an instrument for cutting off 
the last item of superfluous expense in the general 
consumption, for extracting the last foot pound of 
energy from the working population. If it were 
adopted the German capitalist would be in a most 
enviable position when the indemnity was cleared 
off. He would have under his command the most 
broken-spirited and cheapest labor in the Occident. 

The French will retire only with economic guar- 
antees; the guarantees will have to take one or 
the other of these forms. It goes without saying 
that the guarantees question contains the germ of 
a mighty class struggle. Neither the capitalist nor 
the socialistic workmen’s organizations will yield 
without a bitter fight. The forces are nearly 
enough matched so that the pressure of the Allies 
might easily be the deciding tactor. 

On which side will British, French and Italian 
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influence be thrown? In all three countries the 
political balance leans heavily toward capital. Bald- 
win, Mussolini and Poincaré are friends of the 
great financiers and big industrialists. They know 
the language of Stinnes and his ideals seem reason- 
able to them. If business is placed in control of 
the German state, the foundations of business con- 
trol will be strengthened everywhere. 

It would be to the interest of capitalists as an 
international class to turn Germany over to Stin- 
nes and his kind. But capitalists are less capable of 
standing together than any other class. They are 
constantly being pulled asunder by competition. A 
semi-socialistic Germany which first applied the 
cream of the property income to the indemnity, 
thereby learning how to apply it to domestic uses, 
would be a far less dangerous competitor of Allied 
capitalism than a Germany under the thumb of 
the great capitalists. 

What is more important, a semi-socialistic Ger- 
many would be a much less dangerous neighbor 
for France. Place Germany under the domination 
of the great captains of industry and she will very 
quickly begin to reach again for world markets, 
and.ultimately for world power. Her wage slaves 
will recognize the effects of the indemnity in 
their straitened conditions of life and will grasp 
eagerly at any opportunity to liberate themselves. 
A social-democratic Germany would soon discover 
that paying an indemnity out of rents and interest 
on bonds is merely a substitution of alien economic 
parasites for domestic ones, affecting the standards 
of the workingman little or not at all. And it 
would find better uses than war for the income 
released when the indemnity was paid off. 

If the Allied statesmen wish to collect a con- 
siderable indemnity and at the same time strengthen 
the foundations of European peace they will de- 
mand as guarantees direct claims upon German 
property and business. The Cuno government may 
not be willing to give such guarantees. But it 
would not take long for the democratic elements 
in Germany to organize a new government that 
would give such guarantees, if there were a definite 
promise of the lifting of the international curse 
upon the nation at no other cost than the surrender 
of vested interests largely created since the war 
at the expense of the unprivileged citizen. 


Mr. Munsey Buys 


HE experiment in democracy which is now 
in progress in this country depends for its 
success in large measure upon the honesty and in- 
telligence of journalism. The citizen gets his im- 
pression of the world about him from his news- 
paper; and the wisdom of his actions will vary 
with the accuracy and discernment with which city, 
state, nation and world are reported to him. 
The welfare of the press is therefore a matter 
of grave general concern; and we may be pardoned 
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for referring again to the purchase of the Newly) New 
York Globe by Frank A. Munsey, mentioned jiiarted 
our pages last week. Not only is the fact of thellill suri 
sale itself a catastrophe to liberal journalism, byMlRories a 
the situation which it so strikingly illustrates Mere th 
such as might well cause any young man who confine kno’ 
templates newspaper work as a career to turn baciilendent 


on the threshold. entures 
This is not to say that the Globe was a paragofifhle W 
of virtues, nor that Mr. Munsey had not a perfeq{ifpurnali: 
right to buy it if he chose and if the owners werilfarming. 
—as was obviously the case—eager to sell. Thi Since 
Globe had plenty of faults; but it had at the sam{MMot sury 
time the most important and the rarest of journals jour 
istic virtues: its editors had no axe to grind. Thiioney h 
accident of absentee ownership, first and for manfiit name 
years by an aged recluse in a little town in Mass.f/the N 
chusetts, and recently by his heir, a man withoufijmd com! 
journalistic training or interest in public affainfiiply a | 
gave the editors an opportunity, almost unique infe gives 
recent newspaper history, to tell the truth as thei profita 
saw it, without fear or favor. The result was Ming pap 
daily product as to which many persons shared thefiheir m« 
view expressed by Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe that it wasilpened s 
one of the only two editorial pages in New Yorkfi™my disc 
worth the serious attention of an intelligent manfiioted i 
That such a paper should be bought, by Mrito obliy 
Munsey or by anyone else is, therefore, a happenfmm™mom the 
ing of some social importance; but the mere purgi™en una 
chase is overshadowed by the fact that it wai circula 
bought for the purpose of killing it. Mr. Munsefii Even t 
of course would deny with indignation that sucifieet tha 
was his plan; he has announced the consolidationfijmelegram 
of the Globe with his Evening Sun, has taken over journa 
several of its writers and artists into the combine/jiould nc 
paper, and has retained others for the benefit oie said 
his Evening Telegram. Yet it is perfectly obviowgiition be 
that the journalistic quality which endeared thi@ver sav 
Globe to its readers is one which Mr. Munsey docsfiig Hera 
not understand, or if he does, despises. Certainlfii™vn accou 
the ideals which were implicit in the Globe's ed-ipn as tl 
torial page and to a lesser degree in its selectionfi™cause i 
and handling of news are badly out of harmongiunsey, < 
with Mr. Munsey’s ultra-conservative notionsfi™mne, wit 
Every journalist in New York is aware that sg@™s inter 
conducting his newspapers Mr. Munsey is 2 desgiprases. 
pot; whether he be a benevolent one or not is of 1 pers wh 
importance in noting the result, which is that hij epitom 
ideas, and his alone, are presented in his column orty ye: 
This is certainly nothing to get hysterical aboutiess at | 
it is the common practice of newspaper owneig™rty—it 
throughout the country, and their general verdicgmturate, | 
in which he would undoubtedly concur, would Mr. Mi 
that one would be a fool to tolerate anything el gM cnoug! 
The circumstance does, however, make it legit{impect of t 
mate to inquire: what are Mr. Munsey’s ides/ith a new 
What sort of journalism does he practice? ily shou 
It is in no way disrespectful to point out thi h man 
Mr. Munsey is not a journalist at all in any propegg Scores 
or usual meaning of the word. He showed ttjggpure in t 
color of his mind, once and for all, when he camimeertainly 
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» New York as a poor boy from Maine and 
arted the “story papers” of which The Argosy 
i] survives and to which his own penny-dreadful 
ories about poor boys who get ahead in the world 
ere the most distinguished contributions. Every- 
e knows that if Mr. Munsey were financially de- 
-ndent on the success of his numerous newspaper 
ntures he would be bankrupt; he is an extremely 
ble Wall Street financier whose recreation is 
purnalism as with another it might be “gentleman 
arming.” 

Since he is thus an amateur of journalism, it is 
ot surprising that the editorial effectiveness of 
s journals is small out of all proportion to the 
oney he spends on them. He buys the two great- 
t names in the history of American newspapers 
the New York Herald and the New York Sun; 
d combines them into a paper with a circulation 
ly a little larger than that of the Sun alone. 
e gives the latter’s name to the evening edition, 
profitable business enterprise in a day when eve- 
ng papers are all fattening at the expense of 
eir morning contemporaries; but despite his 
pened strongbox it remains a paper with hardly 
y discernible influence, which is almost never 
oted in other periodicals but sinks peacefully 
to oblivion edition by edition as it comes fresh 
om the press. The most heroic efforts have 
en unable to raise it above the 200,000 mark 
circulation. 

Even the Sun, of course, is a far more literate 
eet than Mr. Munsey’s other evening paper, the 
tlegram, which might easily be used in schools 
journalism as a perfect example of what a paper 
ould not be. It was of this journal that some- 
e said he always perused the Sunday evening 
ition because he “found in it so much news he 
ver saw anywhere else—or again.” ‘The morn- 
y Herald is similarly lacking in influence on its 
yn account. Its editorial attitude on such a ques- 
bn as the World Court is taken seriously only 
cause it is known to be the attitude of Mr. 
unsey, a Republican and rich man. Arthur Bris- 
ne, with characteristic impudence, summed up 
$ interesting personality last week in two 
rases. ‘Mr. Munsey,” he said, “is to news- 
pers what Herod was to babies,”’ and he added 
epitome of the Munsey career in six words: 
orty years, forty failures, forty millions.” This 
ess at Mr. Munsey’s fortune contains another 
ty—it is forty percent too large, which is fairly 
urate, as daily journalism goes. 

Mr. Munsey and his peculiarities, while interest- 
f enough, are not, however, the most important 
pect of the social problem involved in the sale of 
h a newspaper as the Globe. That a great liberal 
ily should survive or die at the whim of one 
h man or another, and its highly skilled staff 
scores of writers and editors find themselves 
re in tenure or suddenly turned into the streets, 
ertainly a serious enough business. What the 
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community as a whole should note, however, is 
that this sale is but one of a number in recent years 
all of which have centred about the attempt to get 
conrol of an Associated Press franchise. 

This huge news-gathering organization is a co- 
operative venture; its member newspapers share 
the cost of operation jointly, and as in the case of 
a gentleman’s club, no news franchise may be 
granted in any city without the unanimous consent 
of the other Associated Press papers there. This 
consent is nowadays almost never granted and in 
consequence a franchise in such a city as New York 
has a cash value variously estimated all the way 
from $400,000 to $1,000,000. It is an extremely 
open secret that the main motive in the purchase 
of the Globe and in many other newspaper sales 
throughout the country in recent years, was to se- 
cure one of these all-precious memberships. 

It is clear that the welfare of the people of 
the United States would be enormously served if 
the Associated Press would revise its by-laws and 
permit any newspaper to be served which can af- 
ford to pay its proportionate share of the cost of 
operation. The service itself would also be hugely 
improved by the additional funds. Moreover, 
competition among newspapers would then be re- 
stored to its proper sphere, that of intelligence 
in editing and handling news, and brilliance and 
discernment in editorial comment; instead of be- 
ing, as at present, a mere struggle of rich men 
to get control of the one virtually indispensable 
news source. To point out this truth is not to 
disparage the value of the competing privately- 
owned news services. They perform a useful 
function; and no better thing could happen than 
for one of them to become a genuine competitor 
for the Associated Press, quantitatively as well as 
qualitatively. Yet the fact remains that the pub- 
lishers themselves do not feel there is any equiva- 
lent for the Associated Press today; and in view 
of the enormous and growing cost of collecting 
news, genuine competition seems most unlikely. 
In the meantime, therefore, such catastrophes as 
that which overtook the Globe are likely to be 
repeated over and over. Good papers will be sacri- 
ficed to aid bad ones, and strength destroyed for 
the benefit of weakness; and the country must get 
along as best it can under this curious perversion 
of the jungle law that the fittest shall survive. 


Foes of Freedom 


DIPPERFUL of news scooped up from the 

current of recent events contains some inter- 
esting and significant items. Angry “patriots” 
have been appearing before Governor Smith of 
New York to protest the repeal of the Lusk anti- 
sedition laws. Upton Sinclair has been arrested 
at Los Angeles, California, for reading the Con- 
stitution of the United States aloud on a street 
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corner, and the same fair city of climate and 
cowardice bans the New Republic from its public 
school libraries on the theory that its contents may 
be ‘‘dangerous.” 

President Neilson of Smith College is driven to 
cry out in public that legislators should keep their 
hands off and allow historians to write textbooks 
which tell the truth. Mr. David Hirshfield, New 
York City’s Commissioner of Accounts, publishes 
a 40,000 word report condemning eight of the 
leading textbooks in American history as being 
insufficiently anti-English in tone. Los Angeles, de- 
temined to be thrice illustrious, builds a stockade of 
barbed wire and concrete to hold striking marine 
transport workers. The men are I. W. W.’s ar- 
rested under a California state law which makes it 
a penal offence to be a member of a society advocat- 
ing syndicalism—a law against which only a piti- 
fully small number of citizens of the state have 
dared raise their voices. Clark University at Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, follows the Los Angeles ex- 
ample and bars the New Republic and the Nation 
from its library shelves though it has room for such 
weighty publications as Punch and the Illustrated 
London News. 

A Columbia student is kidnapped by a masked 
band of his fellows and, with the hearty approval 
of a Yonkers policeman who wandered by, is badly 
beaten. The “‘crime”’ of this student, a war veteran 
who fought in the Argonne and at St. Mihiel, was 
writing a letter to the editor of the college paper 
upholding the right of students to make facetious 
remarks from dormitory windows while the all- 
sacred Reserve Officers’ Training Corps was 
parading on the campus. New York State has 
escaped only by a hair’s breadth and by sheer 
accident the enactment of one of the most absurd 
book censorship laws ever proposed. Only a few 
days ago William J. Burns was roundly applauded 
for promising, if Congress will pass two bills 
now pending, to “drive every radical out of the 
country.” 

In 1919 and 1920 we were told that the all-too- 
frequent brutal assaults upon that “freedom of 
speech, of the press, and the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble” which is provided in the 
First Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, were part of the war hysteria, 
which would work itself out with the passing of 
time; but these attacks upon democratic principles 
are obviously increasing in violence and frequency 
with the passage of time. Some other explana- 

tion is evidently necessary. 

In our judgment the matter is to be explained 
in terms of a nation which suddenly finds itself 
rich in a world where poverty is the rule. With 
countries as with individuals, it is comparatively 
easy to be fair-minded and liberal when you are 
poor; but when you are enjoying great material 
blessings and especially when you feel in your 
heart that you are not fairly entitled to those 
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blessings, fear is easily converted into rage againg 
all critics, and that rage into a determination 4, 
silence every hostile voice no matter what inys, 
sion of fundamental rights is required in the pr 
cess. The poverty of the other nations and th 
enormous increment in wealth which the wy 
brought to America would in themselves be sy; 
ficient to account for the hysteria from which y 
are suffering; but the Russian experiment in Cop, 
munism has served as a powerful additional stip, 
ulant for this movement. It is not all of Americ: 
of course, which has been enriched. Most of thes 
temporal benefits have accrued to a single clay 
and its members have seen the similar class in Ry 
sia stripped of all their possessions. Despite th 
incessant reiterations by the American press thy 
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Communism in Russia is a failure, it is clear thy The 
the ruling group in the United States is by » Comm 
means sure that it would not work here; and \fggPo"™ } 
violently determined not to permit the experimen ates 
to be made. Since this. class is the most powerpm™i¢e 
ful in determining the course of public opinion y gp 
la trans 


it is expressed in newspapers, magazines, schoo 
colleges and in new legislation in municipalitig 
and states, it is able to secure results out of a 
proportion to its numerical strength—and this & 
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spite the fact that these results are probab| because 
resented by an actual majority of the populsgggW¢y 0 
in most 


tion. 

If this analysis is correct, it is not safe fo 
those who believe in democratic principles to | 
back and wait complacently for the “wave of r 
action” to pass. It may not pass; we may wak 
up too late, to discover that the liberties we hav 
so comfortably taken for granted have bee 
abrogated. ‘Those in a position to know asser 
that today there is on the whole less actual fres 
dom of thought in the United States than in a 
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other important country in the world, includgiienough 
even Russia; for such freedom is not delimit: The 
merely by written statute but by social pressux agnitu 
and every American liberal knows how heavilthe jnye 
the latter bears. Those who are concerned [of[he re; 


the preservation of freedom should remembff £10 
that eternal vigilance is required. They iiurther 

















fight now and fight hard. 0 those 
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HE war accustomed us to vast credit 
operations between governments. Since 
‘the war, reconstruction loans, “‘to stabilize 
the exchanges,” have been a favorite panacea of 
philanthropists. In particular, many hopes of solv- 
ing the Reparation question and of satisfying 
France at the same time have been built up on the 
idea that, when once Germany’s annual payments 
for Reparation have been fixed at a reasonable fig- 
ure, these prospective payments can be capitalized 
and anticipated by means of a vast international 
Joan. 

These hopes reached their highest point when a 
Committee of Bankers, which included Mr. Pier- 
pont Morgan, met at Paris in May, 1922, and in- 
dicated that, on terms, great sums could be raised. 
“BaSince that time sceptical doubts have increased 
‘B@about both the necessity and the possibility of such 
1 transaction. Lord Curzon’s recent complaint to 
Germany, that her proposal was made to depend 
on the feasibility of a loan, was a sign of this. 
Nevertheless, Germany made her offer in this form 
because she thought that this was the fashionable 
way in which to dress it; and the loan still figures 
in most paper schemes for settling Europe. 


Why the Loan Is Chimerical 


It is, therefore, worth while to repeat that the 
preat International Loan is an absurdity—an im- 
possible and injurious chimera. Germany, in any 
ase, can only pay by annual instalments. It con- 
uses the issue to introduce complicated provisions 
about a loan. But it also adds unreality to a dis- 
ussion which, without this addition, has difficulty 
nough to keep in touch with facts. 

The loan is chimerical because its suggested 
agnitude is out of relation to the capacity of 
he investment market for securities of this kind. 
he recent German note mentioned a first loan 
pf £1,000,000,000, and subsequent loans of a 
urther £500,000,000. These figures correspond 
o those frequently mentioned in discussion, which 
ange from £500,000,000 up to £2,000,000,000. 
It is fair to the Germans to admit that amongst 
Writers on this subject £500,000,000 is often reck- 
bned a low figure and £1,000,000,000 not absurd. 
Ihe idea is that the loan would be raised mainly 
n London and New York with some contributions 
rom the neutral countries of Europe, and that the 


‘Bieceipts would mainly accrue to France and Bel- 
ium. To the general public these figures convey 
0 particular impression. To fix our ideas of 
Y 


magnitude let me quote some approximate totals 
bf the volume of existing foreign investment. 

The whole of the outstanding loans made by 
he British investor to the government of India, 
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The German Loan Delusion 


built up over a long period of years and largely 
taken in the form of British exports of railway 
material and the like, stand at less than £200,000,- 
000. The loans, made by the British investor and 
now quoted by the London Stock Exchange to the 
whole of the rest of the British Empire, Dominion 
and Colonial and Provincial governments together, 
the accumulation of long years of investment in 
quarters specially favored and specially trusted, 
stand at round about £500,000,000. The whole 
of the Corporation and County Stocks of the 
United Kingdom, quoted on the London Stock Ex- 
change, are worth about £200,000,000. Thus the 
aggregate of the loans outstanding from the Brit- 
ish investor to the governments of the whole British 
Empire and to the Counties and Corporations of 
the United Kingdom does not reach £1,000,000- 
000. 

Most of the above loans are Trustee securities 
by law—a privilege not likely to be granted to a 
German loan. Let us consider, therefore, a class 
of investment made without this privilege. The 
present value of all the loans made by the British 
investor to foreign governments throughout the 
world is approximately £400,000,000. 

One more example will illustrate to the reader 
what an amount of capital £1,000,000,000 repre- 
sents. This figure is the total face value of all 
the stocks—debenture, preference, and ordinary— 
of the entire railway system of the United King- 
dom (the present market value being about 10 
percent less). 

The statistics of the present volume of savings 
in the United Kingdom are not very reliable; but 
no one would place the total available each year for 
new foreign investment of all kinds above £150,- 
000,000. Last year it barely reached £100,000,000. 
The total amount of foreign government loans 
floated on the London market in the two years 
1921-22 came to about £20,000,000 altogether, 
and these borrowers had to pay on the average 
nearly 8 percent. 


Robbing Peter 


Have I quoted enough figures to bring back 
proportion to the discussion? If Great Britain 
were to subscribe half of the suggested £1,000,- 
000,000 loan to Germany, it would mean that the 
whole of the British Empire and all other foreign 
borrowers could have nothing at all for four or 
five years. That is the borrowers’ side. As for 
the lender, it means that the British investor would 
have to go on year after year lending all he had 
to Germany. We are obviously in the region of 
the wildest fantasy. 

I conclude that, if Germany could borrow on 
her own credit in the London market £25,000,000 
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at 10 percent, it would be a remarkable achieve- 
ment. 

What about New York? Recently it has been 
far more difficult and expensive to float foreign 
loans in New York than in London. At the pres- 
ent time existing French government dollar loans 
stand in New York on about an 8 percent basis; 
and Czecho-Slovak government dollar loans on a 
g percent basis. It is not likely that either of 
these governments could get much new money in 
New York even at 10 percent. Yet their credit 
stands, presumably, higher than Germany’s would. 
The volume of foreign loans made by New York 
has sunk during the past year to a very low figure, 
and we have to go back to 1921 and the first half 
of 1922, when there was a short-lived boom in 
such securities, to find substantial amounts. But 
even in 1921 the loans to Europe did not really 
come to much. France secured on balance $70,- 
000,000 of new money, Denmark $40,000,000, 
Belgium $25,000,000, But then Great Britain 
paid off $150,000,000; so that even in 1921 the 
American investor lent nothing on balance to Euro- 
pean governments. The only investments which 
attracted him on a large scale were pure specula- 
tions, such as mark banknotes where he hoped 
for 100 percent profit and has suffered 100 per- 
cent loss. The United States lends Canada a good 
deal, and a certain amount to Mexico and South 
America. But probably she has less surplus avail- 
able for Europe than Great Britain has, and her 
investors are showing an even greater distaste for 
this type of investment. 

In short, the £1,000,000,000 loan is as non- 
sensical as General Election Reparation forecasts 
and as the alleged total of Germany’s present bal- 
ances abroad (also estimated by some at the good 
round figure of £500,000,000 to £1,000,000,000). 
Why does such elephantiasis afflict this pitiful sub- 
ject, that popular estimates are not just two or 
three times wrong, but generally ten times the 
truth? Has the peace of Europe ever been threat- 
ened before by arithmetical frenzy? It is, truly, 
an extraordinary state of affairs. 


British Guarantee Should Be Ruled Out 


I have been speaking so far of proposals to bor- 
row new money on Germany’s own credit. If the 
loan were to be guaranteed by other powers, includ- 
ing Great Britain, some of the above arguments 
would not apply. The limit to the sums available 
for investment abroad would remain the same; but 
the degree of the investors’ willingness to take a 
hand would, of course, be quite different. I hope, 
however, that any suggestion of a British guarantee 
may be ruled out. England must be prepared to 
make sacrifices in the interests of a settlement. But 
the idea that if Germany fails to pay the indemnity 
she should pay it in her place is intolerable. 

There still remains, however, a type or loan to 
which none of my criticisms apply, namely, where 
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no new money is required, but one form of bonjiillrenc 
is merely substituted for another. The possibiliiilipterr 
of a transaction of this kind is only limited by the Th 
willingness of the holder of an existing bond t the 
accept another in its place. If, for example, thf oan 
German government were to issue its bonds to thio Fr: 
French government, which in its turn passed themiilmyhilst 
on to the French investor, with or without its ow{iatici 
guarantee, in exchange for French governmeniiignd | 
bonds previously held, no technical or financial dis. gphilst 
culty arises. The Temps has recently aired a pr.find p 
posal by which Germany would undertake to me:{iiome 
the service of the French loans which have bea/imity ti 
issued to provide for the expenditure on the dopmeulties 
vastated areas. This is sensible and practicabl. iMpis mc 
There might be political advantages on both sidafibe fev 
in getting German bonds well spread amongst th:|agjmany 
investors of France. But, financially speaking, i: 

is a mere paper transaction; there is no essentil[iE} 
difference between the payment by Germany of «/me 
annual sum to France for France to use in paying 
interest to her bondholders, and the payment }y 
Germany to the bondholders direct. It would als 
be quite simple to substitute German bonds for th: 
existing bonds of Interallied Debt. I do not is 
clude transactions of this kind under the designs 
tion of International Loan. 


No Need of a Lump Sum 
The type of International Loan which would & 


raised in London, New York, and the neutral cap 
itals of Europe and credited mainly to France ani 
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Belgium is not only impossible but useless. Franc: a " 
and Belgium have no need or employment for i he 

huge lump sum of money. If it were to be crediteMy a, 
to them in London and New York, they could ¢ harpn 
nothing with it except pay off what they owe « lert t 
the British and American governments (which (MMB, he 

not at all what they intend) or lend it out aging, riot 
thus converting it back from a lump sum into “MBs the 
annual flow. Before the restoration of the wa pirthpl| 

























areas had commenced it might have been plausibi 
to argue that a large lump sum of foreign money wa 
required for this purpose. But, in fact, the restore 


ndless 
bf mer 
equest 


tion has proceeded very fast by means of loans raisonth’ 
at home. The financial difficulty of the French aM titutio 
Belgian governments is not in raising the monRMPhis gy 
to pay for restoration, but in meeting the futu"®hin ¢, 
interest on the loans which they have raised. TB der j, 
financial problem of France—so long, at any rat!BBhe sen, 
as she does not pay what she owes to the gover Now 
ments of England and America—is one of intern’ tayic. 
not of external, finance. The insufficiency of OMB bly cor 
annual revenue of the state to meet the service isplay. 
her debt involves a constant threat of inflation. prep 
and thereby a depreciation of the franc. THB rn acc, 
remedy for this is not a lump sum of £1,000,00° The 
ooo in London and New York, but annual receipt uilding 
which can be employed to pay her bondhold:Bjeyato, 
without resort to inflation. The advocates of “HiMelves j, 
International Loan misconceive the character “HiBian ry; 
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rench needs as well as the possibilities of the 
ternational investment market. 

There is only one qualification to this—namely 

the event of the receipts from an Internationa! 
oan being employed to make annual payments 
o France and Belgium during a preliminary period 
shilst Germany was enjoying a moratorium. Such 
nticipatory payments would be useful to France 
nd Belgium. But a proposal to raise the loan, 
yhilst Germany is still in her present condition 
nd prior to her recovering her credit and giving 
ome tangible proofs of her willingness and capa- 
ity to pay, would be faced by even greater difli- 

Rulties of persuading the foolish investor to risk 

+ is money than those already indicated. There can 
be few investors who would lend a penny to Ger- 

Bmany on her own credit, whilst she is in her pres- 
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The Sanctuary 


ATHER PETRON was almost twenty- 
three. From the little city of Tréguier on 
the coast of Brittany some fire of enterprise, 
matured through long hours of sociological and 
iterary reading, had at last driven him to Amer- 
ca. Americal—What thoughts, what emotions 
at word had signified to him, as enclosed behind 
e high monastery walls in the steep and silent 
ity topped by its famous Gothic cathedral, his 
houghts had plied back and forth over the abyss 
bf his loneliness. But if his loneliness was deeper 
han was altogether comfortable, the resulting 
harpness of his perceptions made him all the more 
lert to every passing quiver of experience. And 
s he looked far out to the blue waters surging 
n riotous madcaps toward the rock-bound coast 
bf the famous seaport town which had been the 
birthplace of the great Renan, he had brooded 
ndlessly over the strange and furious activities 
bf men. Until one day, quite suddenly, he had 
equested from the lenient Father Superior a 
month’s leave of absence in which to study the in- 
titutions of the greatest city of the New World. 
I his sympathetic and urbane priest had even aided 
him to the extent of writing to the head of their 
brder in New York asking him to act as guide for 
he sensitive and impetuous young man. 
Now that he was driving along so smoothly in 
taxicab with his Irish confrére, who, comfort- 
bly corpulent, and abounding in placatory gestures 
lisplayed none of his own slim austerity and fire, 
¢ prepared for those exciting disclosures of mod- 
rn accomplishment of which he had dreamed. 
The car drew up before an imposing white stone 
uilding where they alighted. Emerging from the 
levator on the thirteenth floor they found them- 
Ives in a great oak-panelled anteroom with Per- 
ian rugs flung carelessly over a parquet floor, in 
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ent plight, and before she can point to definite 
signs of recovery. ‘The various political risks are 
far greater than can be compensated by any prac- 
ticable rate of interest. A very small, half-charit- 
able loan, on the lines projected for Austria, de- 
signed to help Germany herself on to her legs 
again, is surely the utmost to be expected in the 
near future. 

Let us, therefore, dismiss from the discussion 
the Grand International Loan, and concentrate on 
the essential question how soon and how much 
Germany can pay year by year. 

JouN MaAyNarp Keynes. 


[ This is the second of 2 series of articles by Mr. Keynes 
on current European problems. The third will appear 
in an early issue—TuHe Eprrors. | 


of Civilization 


the centre of which was a large carved Jacobean 
table presided over by a fashionable young woman 
with extraordinarily flushed cheeks and delicately 
plucked eyebrows. While she went in pursuit of 
a cicerone, Father Petron regarded interestedly an 
oil painting executed with dexterous technique, 
which hung opposite the deep plush divan where 
they were seated. He regretted that the English 
which served him so well in his reading was useless 
in conversation and therefore he could not discuss 
the picture with Father O'Flaherty. In the fore- 
ground was a tall, gorgeously dressed young woman 
with softly rounded figure, eyes sweet, large and 
insensate, Bougereau-like skin of peaches and 
cream, and lips curled with the haughty disdain of 
a mock princess. Behind her towered a young 
man in immaculate evening dress being aided into 
his fur-lined overcoat by an obsequious butler. He 
appeared something between an illustrious pugilist 
and the languorous author of a superlatively best 
seller. All the bell-boys and boot-blacks of the 
world would have regarded him with that dumb 
aspiring envy that the humble feel for the great. 
To Father Petron both the young people seemed 
iti some way strangely repellent. 

At last the door opened and they were led 
through a centre door onto a huge floor the length 
and breadth of the building which seemed a verit- 
able palace of resplendent light. Everywhere 
splashes of sunshine poured through great plate 
glass windows over intent figures of men and 
women, girls and boys, occupied at endless desks 
over apparently absorbing researches. At the far 
end of the room Father Petron saw through an 
open door a tiled laboratory with testing tubes, 
scales, an elaborate gas stove and mysterious 
cabinets, and it flashed upon him with a sudden 
certainty that this at last must be one of those 
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great institutions dedicated to the advancement of 
science of which he had read with such 
excited interest. No end was there to the endless 
resources of the stupendous establishment. 

Soon they mounted a flight of stairs and entered 
another floor of analogous dimensions where the 
press of work was going on at an almost feverish 
pitch. Sometimes a young face, pale and resistant, 
looked up at him, but for the most part there was 
an atmosphere of almost religious ardor in the 
postures of the workers, t:anced as they seemed 
in their occupations. Their guide talked volubly 
with Father O'Flaherty, pointing out this and that 
as they traversed a thickly carpeted aisle which 
ran through the centre of the room. Great art 
studios there were, where among luxurious divans, 
carved tables, and huge tracing boards, leisurely 
looking young men in smart clothes moved back 
and forth over heavy plush carpets. Then a sud- 
den turn brought them to another wing of the 
building where behind glass doors in a species of 
private office eight young women could be seen 
leaning over enormous desks where elaborate up- 
right calendars, soft leather note-books, and brass 
nicknacks for clips or erasers were interspersed 
with piles of imposing looking documents. Alert 
young women in neat, admirably fitting dresses, 
modish, yet toned to the general atmosphere of 
grave and dignified dedication, young women in 
whose eyes a look of intellectual concentration 
was fanned here and there to zealotry. Father 
Petron felt one of those rare exaltations which 
sometimes come to the young before their ideals 
have been challenged by reality. Life, after all, 
could be full of an austere beauty. With what 
impersonal ardor these modern saints of civiliza- 
tion gave themselves to their tasks. Was it per- 
haps a study of infant mortality they were work- 
ing on at the moment, or a means of preventing 
poverty, or some problem in virulent disease, or 
some stupendous housing scheme that would bring 
relief to millions? 

Following his two companions he passed once 
more up a flight of stairs. Whole rooms could be 
seen given over to nothing but row upon row of 
steel letter files. One department enclosed by 
wooden railings was devoted to statistical re- 
search. Monumental piles of printed questionnaires 
were being sorted out and the results tabulated 
on great data sheets, and there were countless 
graphs and charts attached to the walls. Sharp- 
eyed young men and women were running long 
tapes through strange looking machines. He was 
introduced to a pedantic looking young woman 
with spectacles who addressed him in precise and 
scholarly French. She explained that a large corps 
of investigators were kept constantly in the field 
gathering data. Just then a study was being made 
in the South relating to rubber. Father Petron 
remembered an article or pamphlet he had read 
telling of the exploitation of Negroes in rubber 
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plantations in the Congo where hands of Negro 
were passed about in baskets as a means of ;; 
timidating negligent workers. He supposed sop 
similar investigation was in progress here to 3; 
the black people. The young women point 
through an open door to a distinguished lookin 
man with an impressive heaviness of brow, ¢ 
plained that he was a psychologist of internation, 
repute. 

In the adjoining office was a celebrated resear 
economist. Passing a great assembly room yi 
a platform and black-boards, and several sm 
conference rooms where mahogany tables a 
chairs, and expensive electric table lamps, rare by 
of tapestry and great vases of bitter sweet cou! 
be seen, they came finally to a spacious, perfect 
appurtenanced library with deep leather chairs a 
the same heavy oak panelling. One entire side ; 
the room had been dedicated to book-cases conta; 
ing exquisitely bound tomes of uniform size, « 
Father Petron, sinking at last into a great fauteu! 
received into his hand from the young woman, y) 
displayed a restrained, yet eager pride, one of th 
ponderous and important volumes which was : 
deliver up to him the name and manifold activit 
of this proud American institution. 

With nervous, ardent fingers he opened it a 
turned over the first leaf. ‘There staring him: 
the face was the young woman who with s 
shallow haughtiness had regarded him from bi eagu 
gilded frame in the anteroom, and behind her tii tuati 
same bull headed, weary young man. But wha eagu 
surprised Father Petron most were the extilfhe go 
ordinary words blazoned in bold upstanding !efiiPomm 
ters that jumped at one like a blow in the facfii—part 
“THE RouGe He Witt Never Detect.” He wallifhe Fr 
somewhat reassured on turning the page to see utset 
scientific looking, bespectacled young man manip@iBuppet 
lating test tubes. Yet the strange words that AiBuyilia 
troduced him to the reader’s attention were “ e Rt 
New SKIN IN Less THAN AN HourR—ScienciMllowe 
Has Mabe Ir PossiBir.” Page after page of sulfihere t 
astounding messages filtered through to the yougiiMisastr 
man’s comprehension until gradually he began Twr 
construct a picture of America as peopled entireiMMuch a 
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with sweet, fashionable young girls who, on iiBibitio 
basis that "ANy Girt CAN WIN THE MAN Sa ith tl 
WANTS,” spent all their days and most of the ith ar 
nights before luxurious dressing tables where # It h 
tentive maids, looking somewhat like themsclvsfiMisted 


handed them endless packages of soaps, creamiitaly, | 
rouges, hair colorations and cuticle removers, MmBrazil, 
one of which would deliver to them the secret “HiBhe ex: 
imperishable beauty and eternal youth—whiM. H; 
dogged, flaccid young men sued for their love hen of 


stalwartly wearing certain magic collars, shociivere cl 
rubber heels, or patent suspenders, so that themostly 
health need never be impaired and they could ¢2iiMvas re 


large enough incomes to support and keep in eve"M#Minist 
lasting idleness these haughty, beautiful maide his job 
After marriage, he gathered that the women *@functio 
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me very docile and spent all their time in a lovely 
Of infllltle suburban home where a certain kind of lino- 
SOmM/i/ym carpet made them envied by their neighbors, 
‘0 alll.d where “Father’’ passed his evenings in a great 
inti chair over which “Mother” mischievously 
Okingilaned to kiss him, having discovered “THe Per- 
’, alliecr Way TO Put Basy To SLEEP,” and about to 
tiondiliart her evening’s occupation of “Losinc ONE 
TUNDRED PounpDs To Music.” 


Carcdill Father Petron understood at last the deep-laid 
Wit{iinplications of these myriad bits of paper, planned 
sm d perpetrated in this very spot, these curious 


aufiessages which penetrated into all the high-ways 


" How Does the 


an LL friends of the League will be glad that 
teulfi/ £& the preposterous Provisional Decree of the 
whi Saar Commission has been dragged into 
{ tyffhe light, and the weakness of the Council in allow- 
‘8 hg such a decree to continue in operation con- 


vitiofilmemned by all shades of opinion. To punish with 
ve years’ imprisonment any one who “casts dis- 
alf//redit’” on the Treaty of Versailles is obviously to 


m @mmvite ridicule; to combine the League with the 
su reaty in one sacrosanct absurdity is to do the 
I eague a bad service. But the real vice of the 
 tuiiituation does not rest there. It goes deeper. The 
vii eague was entrusted, as an impartial body, with 


\traimhe government of the Saar Valley, by means of a 
ommission which was intended to be absolutely 
partial also, and on paper seems to be so. But 
e French government, having succeeded from the 
utset in packing the Saar Commission with French 
uppets, has lately proceeded to use it as a sort of 
uxiliary force for supporting the disguised war in 
e Ruhr; and the Council of the League has thus 
llowed itself to be drawn into the position of a 
ere tool of French policy. This is, quite simply, 
isastrous. 

Two questions suggest themselves. How did 
ich a thing happen? And how, after this ex- 
ibition, can the League expect to be entrusted 
ith the settlement of the Reparations problem or 
ith any major question of international policy? 

It happened easily enough. The Council con- 
isted of representatives of ten nations: France, 
taly, Japan, Great Britain, Belgium, Spain, China, 
brazil, Uruguay and Sweden. Furthermore, with 
e exception of Mr. Branting from Sweden and 
1. Hanotaux from France, there were no states- 
en of the first rank present. The other nations 
ere chiefly represented by their Ambassadors, and 
mostly by their Ambassadors in Paris. Britain 
ras represented by Mr. Edward Wood, a Cabinet 
linister of good will and ability, but quite new to 
his job. It was his first attendance at any League 
unction., 
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and by-ways of this wonderful country. Here, in- 
deed, was the apex of that great civilization which 
was so rapidly spreading over the entire face of 
the globe. He thought of his own quiet room in 
the tower of the ancient monastery, of the Breton 
girls with their pale faces, and down-cast eyes, and 
sturdy supple bodies clothed in plain black dresses, 
and he decided, on the wave of his cold and bitter 
disillusionment to escape forever from this bastard 
city of stone, and return on the following day to 
the ancient cathedral town, there to devote him- 
self forever to the poetic ritual of his venerable 
and historic religion. Atyse GREGORY. 


League Stand? 


Now what nation among those present could be 
expected to stand up to France? And what dele- 
gate could personally outface M. Hanotaux? ‘The 
other nations looked to Great Britain; and if 
Great Britain was not ready to incur the odium of 
a stand-up contest with France, who could expect 
Spain or China or Uruguay to take her place? Mr. 
Branting protested; Mr. Wood protested. But 
Sweden is not a great power, and Mr. Wood was 
no match for the unscrupulous old gladiator who 
was Foreign Minister of France when Mr. Wood 
was at his preparatory school. And no doubt Mr. 
Wood's hands were tied by the extreme and justifi- 
able anxiety of the government which sent him, 
not to multiply its differences with France. 

The moral is plain. France and Great Britain 
are, let us say, about equal in strength. But, in 
matters of this sort, France cares intensely, and 
England does not care, or does not appear to care, 
much. If it cared much, it would send as a matter 
of course its Prime Minister or Foreign Minister, 
or at least some experienced statesman, who could 
meet M. Hanotaux or M. Viviani as an equal. 
Until the English government does that, of course 
the smaller states will send their Ambassadors or 
Ministers or Consuls, and will give them orders 
not to open their mouths when there is danger 
about. 

If this is true, it may be answered, does it not 
absolutely condemn the League as an instrument 
for the impartial decision of major controversies? 
How can such a body as the last Council possibly 
be trusted to do justice between France and Ger- 
many about the Ruhr? 

To this the answer is twofold. In the first place, 
as soon as the Council is allowed to take in hand 
one of the great questions, inevitably the great 
statesmen will go to it. The personnel of the 
Council naturally depends on the work that the 
Council has to do. If it does great things it will 
be attended by the leading men. If the Lloyd 
George policy of keeping the important matters 
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for private diplomacy and giving the unimportant 
ones to the League is continued, of course the vari- 
ous Premiers and Foreign Ministers will not find it 
worth while to attend. The solution of one tangle 
solves the other. 

But, further, no one proposes to hand over the 
Ruhr or the Reparations question simply to the 
Council of the League. The League of Nations 
Union, which has for two years steadily advocat- 
ed an international solution of the fourfold prob- 
: lem of Reparations, Inter-Allied Debts, Security 
and Disarmament, has always urged the reference 
of these questions to “the League of Nations, with 
the assistance, if possible, of Germany and the 
United States.’”’ Germany must, obviously, be 
there: she must be there not asa prisoner at the 
bar, but as an equal member of the Conference. 
And the difficulties would be greatly lightened if 
the American government chose, without, of course, 
in any way joining or committing itself to the 
League, to cooperate with its old allies and the 
leading neutrals in treating this particular prob- 
lem. In any case, if the question were referred 
to the Council, the Council would presumably be- 
gin by asking Germany to join with it in discussing 
the scope of the inquiry and constituting the vari- 
ous committees of experts, including individual 


| The Klan 


ie a trial in Minneapolis in which the Ku Klux 





Klan was designedy made an issue by the 
state, a jury of Protestants, including a Meth- 
odist minister and several Masons and Shriners, 
returned a verdict of guilty against five defendants 
charged with criminal libel. One of the defend- 
ants was R. H. Miner, the Exalted Cyclops of the 
Minneapolis Klan. The charge grew out of the 
surreptitious distribution of an anonymous Klan 
paper, which contained an affidavit of a prostitute 
attacking Mayor George E. Leach. Obviously, the 
attack was inspired by political motives—to fur- 
ther the choice of the Klan candidate for mayor. 
Yes, the Klan has gone in for political control even 
in temperate Minnesota. 
One of the striking facts produced during the 
; trial was that most of the Klansmen in Minnea- 
; polis are Masons. The Klan leaders in the state are 
mainly prominent Shriners. During its early or- 
ganization period in Minnesota, | am informed, 
only members of Masonic bodies were permitted to 
join. An anomalous situation was created by the 
fact that Mayor Leach and the prosecuting attor- 
. ney, Floyd B. Olson, are Shriners. Klansmen refer 
ae to the mayor as “an unprincipled Mason,” he hav- 
tiie ea ing committed the unpardonable “sin” of appoint- 
Rpts); |} ing a Catholic as his private secretary and attend- 
ie ing, as head of the city, a banquet given by the 
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Americans, who would have to decide particularfilills pat 
questions. The Council with Germany present, the 
and with Great Britain and the other membersimmt nc 
fully conscious that a problem of first-rate momenfiliise wh 
was to be solved, would be a very different bod fifou s 


from the Council which displayed such weaknex 
over the Saar decree. 
It may be asked why the League of Nation 
Union has definitely mentioned the Council as th 
deciding body: would not the Assembly be better: 
No doubt the Assembly would be safer from undy 
influence; and if the Council fails to get the mat. 
ter in hand, with the consent of France, befor 
September, the Assembly will almost certainly raise§ 
the whole question, with or without that consen 
The fifty-two nations, meeting once only in the 
year, cannot possibly allow Europe to be dragged 
into a peculiarly degrading war without a singk 
word of protest. But it is not safe to wait unt! 
September. The Council, if it is asked, can ae; 
now. I may add that, as far as my informatio: 
goes, no great difficulty is anticipated in bringing 
light the necessary economic facts, and even pro. 
ceeding to fairly definite figures. The questions 
at issue can be solved. The machinery is there 
It is only the will to have them solved that i 
wanting. GILBERT Murray. 


on Trial 


Knights of Columbus in honor of Admiral Benson. 
He therefore is “owned body and. soul by the 
Catholic hierarchy” and is ‘“‘an honorary member 
of the Knights of Columbus.” 

Mr. Olson, in his final address to the jury, dwelt 
at length on the Klan and Klan principles. He point- 
ed out that the teachings of this secret order are 
the very antithesis of Masonic teachings. He stxt- 
ed that the Masonic bodies are going to their 
doom if men, as Masons, go about preaching rel:- 
gious hatred. The defence introduced as evidenc 
during the trial the oath of the Ku Klux Klan, and 
their attorney took up the various sections of the 
vath and defended them. 

It is significant that a jury, at the outset of the 
trial apparently hostile to the state’s case, should 
have returned a verdict of guilty. The court ver 


mitted the defence the greatest latitude in the in fimpld fo 














troduction of testimony, admitting such pure!) lice « 
hearsay evidence as “underworld rumors.” The Her 
decision speaks well for the inherent sense of fait i$ pI 
play in the American people, when an issue | the 
presented to them clearly and intelligently. Id-ey 
Although a conviction resulted, the trial revealed e ont 
the great difficulty encountered by the state i0 nitic 
prosecuting law violations by the Ku Klux Klas, ery t 
especially in communities where the Klan has any “pe! 
bd ta’ 


semblance of strength. Klan leaders from vat'- 
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5 parts of the country assembled in Minneapolis 
the trial were quite boastful in their assertions 
t no convictions had ever been returned in a 
e where the Klan was an issue. One said to me: 
ou say that we violate the law, but I challenge 
to point to a single conviction against us. This 
ould convince people that we are not so bad.”’ 
ima The greatest handicap in successfully prosecuting 
the Klan is that it is almost impossible for the 
ter;igmmte to get an impartial jury. Persons opposed 
\dulllg the Klan readily admit their prejudice when 
nat.ggestioned as to their qualifications as jurors. This 
‘orelmves ground for challenge for actual bias by the 
aismfence. But not so persons who are either Klans- 
ent n or Klan sympathizers. A Klansman invariab- 
the filmi denies that he is a Klansman. Klan sympathizers, 
well as Klagsmen, exhibit a woeful ignorance of 
iglefgmen the existence of the order. “I read something 
nti ut it in newspaper headlines, but I never con- 
ned myself much about it,” is their usual an- 
torfimger. Lhe state has no definite means of know- 
+ tof whether the prospective juror is a Klansman 
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0. Klan sympathizer, and if it did guess right it 
ons ld only exercise a peremptory challenge, of 
ore ich it has a most limited number. And Klans- 
- fgen don’t convict themselves any more than 


ofiteers legislate against themselves. 

I tried, as a newspaperman covering the trial, 
get a concrete idea of what the Klan was all 
out. I interviewed a score of Klansmen, casual- 
and at length, including a sub-editor of the 
ery Cross, the Klan official paper for the North, 
blished in Indianapolis. “We simply are a 


on. @ggaternal order of white, Protestant Americans,”’ 
he fggthe answer one generally gets. They rave against 
ver fae Catholics, but their leaders deny vehemently 


at they are anti-Catholic; they curse the Jews, 
elt get at the same time give assurances that they 
nt- fame their friends; and they tell you that the ‘“‘buck 
refmgmeger’ should be strung up to the nearest 
at: fgegraph pole, but disavow any hostility to the 
pif gro. 
“We are not against the Jews,” the sub-editor 
ce the Fiery Cross said to me, and as proof 
| this he opened his coat and displayed the label 
a Jewish firm. “Only about ten percent of 
e Klansmen engage in the boycott. You see, 
ne Mgeere is no section of the country but that there 
ld some strong prejudice against either the Jew, 
e Catholic or the Negro. This gives us a big 
: ld for membership. We intend to get the pre- 
ly lice out of the fellows in time.” 
Here we have it—‘“a big field for membership.” 
i is probably represents the point of view of many 
i the Klan leaders. The rank and file are the 
ld-eyed religious and racial bigots. They are 
d ie ones who:believe the tale of the rifle and am- 


n nition stored away in some mysterious place 
1, ery time a Catholic male child is born. The or- 
y Menizers may tell about the Negroes organizing 


- Med taking a sinister vow to rape white girls and 
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to marry none but white women, and about “the 
legions of the Nero on the Tiber, financed by: the 
Jews of Wall Street” to undertake a conquest of 
the United States of America. But no such ob- 
sessions lodge in their brains. They are ‘“Klans- 
men for profit.” Incidentally, the Exalted Cyclops 
of the Minneapolis Klan is in the business of sell- 
ing lodge regalia—and gowns and hoods—the evi- 
dence in the trial disclosed. 

The field for membership recently has been 
widened, the trial also revealed. Heretofore, only 
simon pure, one hundred percent, native born, 
white Protestants could join. Now, any white nat- 
uralized citizen of Protestant persuasion is eligible, 
providing, of course, he is of the one hundred per- 
cent type. The sign over the Klan door still reads: 
“No Radical Is Wanted Here.” “We kick the 
radicals out as fast as we find them,” an organizer 
said to me, boastfully. 

This opens up a speculation into the future of 
the Ku Klux Klan. The anti-religious phase of this 
order should not give the people too great con- 
cern. The fact that their leaders privately—and 
even publicly—deny their anti-religious tendency 
shows its instability. The Klan will precipitate no 
religious war in America. Of greater concern is 
whether this “law and order” organization is to 
become the whip for Big Business in this country 
and serve the purpose that Wall Street hoped 
would be served by the American Legion. 

The Klan labor program is in agreement with 
that of Samuel Gompers, a Klan attorney from 
Oregon, who attended the trial in an advisory ca- 
pacity, told me. ‘We stand for the Gompers type 
of unionism,” he said. “We propose to kick the 
foreign labor leaders out of the American labor 
movement. They are the agitators. We will see 
to it that all negotiations between capital and labor 
will be conducted between Americans only.” 

I asked my editorial friend of the Fiery Cross 
what the Klan proposes to do in case of labor 
troubles, and he replied as follows: ‘A Klansman 
is under oath to assist the peace officers in the 
preservation of law and order. Incase of violence, 
Klansmen in communities where the Klan is strong 
will be called out to augment the forces of the law. 
He will perform the same duties that an army 
would if called out to preserve the peace. Strike 
breakers have a legal right to protection, and we 
will furnish that protection if need be. We will 
clean out the agitators.” 

During the trial, one heard much of “civic 
decency” from the Klansmen. They are the self- 
appointed moral guardians of the city. But there 
was every evidence to indicate that the Klan, in 
its attack on Mayor Leach, was in league with 
powerful financial influences. Mayor Leach, against 
their wishes and, it is reported, even against their 
threats, took a stand for municipal ownership 
and control of power of a high dam on the Missis- 
sippi river. This was anathema to these powerful 
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men of affairs. It was no secret that the Citizens’ 
Alliance, the anti-labor union of employers in Min- 
neapolis, was “out to get Mayor Leach.” 

It probably was no mere coincidence that the 
Klan attack on Mayor Leach followed on the heels 
of an unsuccessful attempt to discredit his adminis- 
tration through an attack on the chief of police, 
who was indicted but subsequently acquitted of a 
charge of “official neglect of duty.”” ‘The moving 
force in that attack was the Committee of Thirteen, 
an outgrowth of Palmer’s wartime American Pro- 
tective League. There is a close connection be- 
tween the Citizens’ Alliance and the Committee of 
Thirteen, some of the moving spirits in the Citi- 
zens’ Alliance being heavy contributors to the Com- 
mittee of Thirteen. Although the state did not 
make an issue of this fact, the prosecutor remarked 
during the trial: ‘We know that some of the 
powerful financial interests in the city, who have 
turned on Mayor Leach because of his stand on 
the high dam, are not disinterested in this trial.” 

In many sections of the country, particularly in 
sections where the Klan controls the peace officers 
(and this is one of their first offensives) Klans- 
men inform me that anti-horse-thief and anti- 


Ourselves 


OW many Americans realize that one of 
the reasons given by the English for being 
in Egypt today is that the American Mis- 

sionary Society urged them to go in and stay? 
Not many of us, perhaps. But it is a fact. Lord 
Milner has described, not without a touch of pride, 
how the English, having rushed troops into Egypt 
in 1882 and suppressed Arabi’s rebellion against 
the Egyptian Khedive and the Turks, stood there 
in an embarrassed sort of way, debating whether 
to remain nor not. (Needless to say, this was in 
the days of Mr. Gladstone when the imperial im- 
pulse was, for the instant, flagging.) At that mo- 
ment of indecision up bobbed the American Mis- 
sionary Society from its headquarters in the Near 
East, and in that hearty, headlong way we Amer- 
icans have, formally petitioned the British to es- 
tablish a protectorate over Egypt. That petition, 
Lord Milner says, naturally carried weight with 
the authorities. It was not decisive, but it helped 
them to see their duty and to do it. They didn’t 
go quite so far as to establish a Protectorate as 
the Society suggested but—they stayed. That was 
in 1882, and they are still there. 

Now this little episode illustrates the curiously 
conservative rdle which American influence has 
played in Egypt, from the beginning right down 
to Secretary Hughes’s most recent move. From 
the beginning we have sided with the English oc- 
cupation. True, there is a little coolness today in 
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chicken-thief organizations are being forme, 
This. gives the members the status of depy 
sheriffs or deputy constables, and gives tu them ¢ 
legal right to carry firearms. There may be ; 
horses or chickens in these particular sections {, 
thieves to steal, but that makes no difference. 7; 
purpose admittedly is to give Klansmen the licey 
to carry guns. 

The “boys” now—the times are “dull’’—,, 
amusing themselves by searching the homes of {, 
eigners for moonshine stills. Sometimes they » 
search warrants from the justice of peace or oth 
proper authorities, I am told, but sometimes th, 
do not bother about such trifles. The law mex 
little to these moral crusaders when they are 
the interest of “civic decency.” These escapade 
at the expense of the poor foreigner, serve th 
purpose of keeping the Klanmen’s spirits up. | 
is good psychology; they need it or their interg 
in the Ku Klux Klan will wane. And a strom 
well organized group of “law and order’’ felloy 
armed by the grace of the law, may prove extrem 
ly valuable for other purposes than locating stil 


in the homes of terrified foreigners. 
A. I. Harris. 


in Egypt 


Cairo and Alexandria between the American colo 
and the British hierarchy, but that is a purely ten 
porary thing. ‘The fact remains—we have neve 
been mischievous like the French; we have neve 
bedevilled the hardworking English officials | 
Egypt; and above all, we have never export: 
to the Egyptian masses or even to the discontente 
pashas those admirable principles of self-detes 
mination which we have chucked so freely at ti 
Irish for the past hundred years. 

Take, for example, the Arabi rebellion of 18%: 
That was a very gallant, a very interesting, revolt 
It had elements in it which, properly exploite! 
might readily have appealed to Americans. |s 
deed that they did appeal to Americans we kno 
from the famous incident of the “young lady fro 
Philadelphia’”—a tourist—who, in the midst of th 
ten-days’ “reign of terror’’ made her way alos 
to Arabi’s headquarters and triumphantly secure! 
his autograph! In Arabi this revolt had for leade 
a patriotic Egyptian army officer who had ris 
from the ranks and who stood to lose—and di 
lose—everything by it. It was humanely and evet 
punctiliously conducted, it was proudly nationalis 
and deeply religious. At least two outsiders—n0 
counting “the young lady from Philadelphia’ - 
saw this clearly and linked their names for « 
time with Arabi. One was the Englishman, W' 
frid Scawen Blunt. The other was John Nine 
an ardent old Swiss lover of liberty. But the mos§ 
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picuous American in Egypt turned in and 
Iped crush the revolt. That American was Gen- 
,| Charles Pomeroy Stone, a West Pointer, born 
Massachusetts, who had fought through the 
vil War. Stone fought in Egypt for the old 
rime. After the rebellion was utterly crushed 
d Arabi exiled by the British to Ceylon, General 
one returned to ‘““God’s own country’”’ where the 
ew York World got him the job of laying the 
undations for the Statue of Liberty in New York 
rbor! No, we Americans are not conspicuous 
the Egyptian Hall of Fame. 
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Kitchener's Pious Enterprise 


Again, some years later, in 1889, General Kitch- 
er was pushing southward along the Nile in the 
bborn reconquest of the Soudan—that vast ter- 
ory, half desert, half jungle, stretching south of 
pypt toward the equator. His task was, in part, 
pious enterprise. From the standpoint of (a) 
een Victoria, (b) the London music halls and 
) the London illustrated papers, this march 
bainst desert tribes for the reconquest of the 
budan was a dogged British attempt to wipe out 
e stain left by the alleged ‘deserting’ of Gen- 
al “Chinese” Gordon when, an English _reliet 
pedition having failed to reach him, he and his 
ree were massacred by the Mahdi at Khartoum 
1885. A pious enterprise, and yet in the very 
iddle of it the British iron and steel manufac- 
rers fell down completely on their job of pro- 
cting Kitchener’s rear with railroad lines and 
rmanent bridges. They did it after a fashion, 
t it was too slow a fashion. Who, then, came 
the rescue of this pious expedition? Ah, you 
ave guessed it. It was an American firm which 
forty-two days—the torpid British wanted six 
nd a half months—slapped a railroad bridge 
ross the Atbara river and sped Kitchener on his 
ay. Of course it was “business” but, character- 
tically, we mixed some “idealism” with it too, 
br we charged Kitchener far less money for the 
rders laid down f. o. b. Cairo than the British 
nder f. o. b. the Clyde! Somehow the idea of 
leaning up” the Soudan seemed to appeal to us; 
yen back there we were beginning to think of im- 
erialism as a fine sanitary enterprise, an affair 
f Christian mops and brooms. 

In short, when Mr. Roosevelt some years ago 
bid the Egyptians to be good British subjects and 
udy hard and eventually they would be fit to 
overn their own country, he was saying only 
hat other Americans—part of our far-flung line 
f helpful, constructive busybodies—have been say- 
g in Egypt for forty years. No doubt we are 
hore affable and ‘“‘democratic”’in our contacts with 
e Egyptians than are the English, but it is ob- 
ious that we enjoy the same inner arrogance, the 
ame conviction that the only misgovernment which 
s endurable is Anglo-Saxon misgovernment, and 
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course bears its own characteristic fruit in Wash- 
ington. 

There are as a matter of fact three distinct 
Occupations of Egypt, of which ours—so to speak 
—is one. First, of course, there is the British 
Occupation of Egypt. That is the one against 
which the Egyptians are actively rebelling. It is 
the only one of the three which has done the 
Egyptians any good whatever, and it is the one 
they most bitterly resent. Today it is marked by 
two things: (1) an elaborate pretense, on the part 
of the British, that the Egyptians are a free peo- 
ple with a free King on the throne, when actually 
they have a British puppet for a King* and are 
deprived by the English of free speech, free press 
and the nationa! leadership of their choice, and 
(2) strong resistance to this Occupation on the 
part of the Egyptians, taking the form of wide- 
spread boycott, passive resistance and not a little 
violence. 


Looting Egypt 


Secondly, there is the Occupation of the coun- 
try—or, more precisely, of its revenues—by the 
Rothschilds and other holders of the Egyptian 
bonds which constitute the Public Debt. The Pub- 
lic Debt is now around 93,000,000 Egyptian 
pounds, and the interest on it is a first lien on the 
resources of Egypt. Lord Allenby, in the report 
quoted in the footnote below, remarks: 


During the last half-century Egypt's indebtedness has 
constituted the dominant feature in her political exist 
ence. This year £ E 4,611,000 represents the payment 
she has to make to her creditors. If this figure be 
compared with... her expenditure on education, 
£ E 1,093,000 or public health, £ E 733,000, the serious 
character of the obstacle placed in Egypt’s national wel- 
fare and progress today by ill-considered and unre- 
munerative borrowing on the part of her rulers in the 
past will be appreciated. 


Lord Allenby calls it “borrowing” but of course 
much of it was originally loot wrung from the 
Egyptian treasury by as conscienceless a crowd of 
concessionaires and sharps as ever existed any- 
where. Lord Milner once estimated that 10 per- 
cent of the Debt, at the very outside, represented 
all that could be described as remunerative or re- 
productive; in other words, go percent of the debt 
represented sheer waste and theft, fake claims of 
every description. A European was once calling 


upon the Khedive Ismail. ‘Please close that win- 





* “By agreement between His Majesty's gover: 
{the British government] and the Egyptian government 
and in accordance with the wishes of the late Sultan, Prince 
Ahmed Fuad thereupon ascended the throne as 
Fuad.” —Report of Lord Allenby on Administratio: 
Egypt, 1920. (Egypt, No. 2, 1921.) page 5. 

+t The Egyptian pound is a few pence more than 


the English pound sterling. It is indicated by the symbol 


is attitude of ours toward the Egyptians of £ E. 
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dow,” said the Khedive to one of the attend- 
ants, “for if this gentleman catches cold it will 
cost me £10,000!” If European countries can 
contemplate repudiating their debts, Egypt, with 
even better point, both economically and ethically, 
certainly can consider the repudiation of hers. 
However, she won’t for the Commissioners of the 
Debt have thoroughly respectabilized it as an in- 
stitution and have even sold a third of it to wealthy 
Egyptians. The latter would scarcely permit 
repudiation—at least not without a social revolu- 
tion for which Egypt seems still unprepared. No, 
the fellah, whatever loads he may lose off his bent 
back, will carry that load for many, many years. 

Now the third Occupation of Egypt—as if two 
didn’t flatten its sovereignty to pieces !—is the one 
in which we cheerfully participate; it is the Inter- 
national Occupation. Curious, that with all our 
zeal for self-determination, we seem to have felt 
officially no qualms about invading with others 
what was left of the sovereignty of Egypt, we have 
not scorned to participate in the impertinent and 
indefensible special privilege in Egypt known as 
the Capitulations. 


The Kindly Sultan 


It may be asked, what exactly are the Capitula- 
tions? Many an international lawyer has made a 
good living defining and applying that vague word 
in various courts and chancelleries, so caution 
must be used. The safest way is to describe it 
historically. Back in the Middle Ages when the 
Sultan of Turkey had an Empire that really was 
an Empire, trembling Christian traders used to 
appear before him, their hearts in their mouths, 
and ask him please to give them special writs 
which would protect them, as friendless aliens, 
from Turkish officialdom. The Sultan was under 
no compulsion to do it. He was strong enough to 
snap his fingers at the Christian powers, but out 
of a sort of contemptuous generosity, a sporting 
willingness to protect the infidel dogs, he issued 
first to one country and then to another special 
writs called Capitulations which protected Christ- 
ians who were traveling or residing in Turkey 
from Turkish law. Specifically the Capitulations 
exempted the Christian anywhere in the Turkish 
Empire from Turkish taxes, from summary arrest 
and from any invasion of his domicile by Turkish 
authorities. 

This seems very little to fuss about, and as 
long as the Christians were few in number and 
modestly Christian in spirit, it was very little. But 
in modern times and especially in Egypt with the 
European occupation it has proved the bulwark 
of every sort of ramp and thievery and abuse. To- 
day the following enlightened nations, having re- 
ceived from the Sultan of Turkey in the hoary 
past Writs of Capitulations, insist upon special 
rights for their nationals under Egyptian law and 
administration: Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Den- 
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mark, England, France, Germany, Greece, }j, 
land, Italy, Portugal, Russia, Spain, Sweden 
the United States. The nationals of these cy 
tries living in Egypt enjoy—except for the |, 
and house tax if they own lands and house 
complete exemption from Egyptian  taxati 
Egyptian authorities may not enter their domic| 
unless accompanied by their own local consul; ¢ 
cannot be tried by the Egyptian magistrate 
courts for any offence whatever; they can be ty, 
only by their own consul and then only for ; 
constituting an offence under their own laws. ) 
municipal legislation—indeed no social legis|a: 
of any sort—can be put in force in Egypt with 
the written consent of all the Capitulatory powe 

I have remarked that the definition of the (, 
tulations is so vague that no international lay 
would risk a definition today without a handsg 
fee. It has been expanded to cover almost eye 
conceivable aspect of Egyptian life. Lord Allen 
discussing the necessity of encouraging the form 
tion of agricultural cooperative societies amp 
the poverty-stricken fellahin, remarks that the; 
cent law on that subject has fallen afoul of 
Capitulations and has proved a dead letter.* § 
other examples may be even more vivid. Supp 
the authorities in Alexandria decide that the |o 
houses of ill-fame are getting really too flagr: 
that they simply must keep their blinds down 
that they must not have runners at the docks 
grab the sailors. Very well. That municipal reg 
lation cannot be put into effect without the « 
sent of all the Capitulatory powers, express or: 
plied. Otherwise it applies only to those houses 
resorts run by Egyptians and not to those run} 
Levantines or Greeks. Suppose a Greek stabs; 
Egyptian in the streets. The Greek doesn’t: 
away, he just runs home. Once inside his dwellis 
place he is in sanctuary. The police cannot arr 
him. They have to go first to the Greek con 
and rout him out of bed or interrupt him in} 
office, file a complaint with him and get him to: 
with them and arrest the murderer. Then it is: 
Greek consul who tries the case according to Gre: 
law, and if the defendant appeals his case 
Athens, to Athens it must go. When it reac 
Athens it reaches a court naturally unfamiliar 
the facts and rather disposed to side with t 
Greek than otherwise. He gets off. 


A Paradise for Ruffians 


The system of Capitulations, as Lord Crom 
and Lord Milner have made abundantly clear, hi 
converted Egypt into the happy hunting grou 
of rogues, cutthroats, ruffians of every sort. Tr 
microscopic reforms have been made; true, & 
Europeans themselves have occasionally been wo! 
ried at the anarchy they have sponsored and 


common consent have removed the worst featur 


* Annual Report (Egypt No. 2, 1921), page 23. 
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> Hillthe system. But they cling like leeches to the 
en afillMem in general; they refuse to pay taxes, cor- 
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lation or income or professional taxes; they re- 
le la to be tried by Egyptian courts for offences 
USeMBinst Egyptian law; they force upon the Egypt- 
Xat! who are Moslems and therefore Puritans, 
™iciifili/hing the institution of prostitution—they force 
|; tly the Egyptians their own filthy West Euro- 





ate system of state medical inspection of prosti- 
e tr S. 

oT a ou may argue, perhaps, that these hardships 
’. Mi’: be helped; you may be inclined to contend 


slat t they represent the price which the Egyptians 
‘ithe pay for being “‘politically incapable,” for be- 
J Wei in North Africa instead of in Central Europe. 
Cy let us take the case of Tunis. That is a stretch 
awWENorth Africa. It once belonged to the Sultan 
(som Turkey and all of us “Christian powers” had 
Vlillmmitulations with Turkey “protecting” our na- 
llenMals in Tunis. Then France came along, wrest- 
‘Orillml Tunis away from Turkey and asked us, as a 
‘(Nl cial favor, to surrender our Capitulations and 
he to exact for our nationals those special privi- 
‘t HRs in Tunis which we have been exacting in 

b pt. Would you believe it, we surrended them 
PPihout amurmur! Nothing disastrous happened; 
lol rists and investors found life and property safe 


gra unis. A Nineteenth Century myth went bang. 
wn n Egypt these Capitulations have not visibly 
ks @ted us Americans much but we have clung to 
((i/m, apparently from a vague Yankee sense that 
CHE intended to get as much as the next fellow. We 
or ea small colony in Egypt—retired judges, cot- 
Sm exporters, archeologists, missionaries—prac- 









ally all belonging to the same school of thought. 
was at their instance—I suppose, though I don’t 
ow—that Secretary Hughes gave the Capitula- 
ns a fresh, if not practically indefinite, lease of 
What happened was this: 


CORRESP 


Tchehov and Ibsen 


IR: In Stark Young’s article in your issue of May 23rd 
Madame Tchehov is reported as saying that her husband 
ed Ibsen; “not Ibsen you know, any one could have seen that 
hehov hated Ibsen, Ibsen was like a professor laying down 
es.” “As I am soon coming to Moscow, please keep a ticket 
me for The Pillars of Society,” wrote Tchehov to A. L. 
hnevsky on November 7th, 1903, “I want to see the marvellous 
Twegian acting, and I will even pay for my seat. You know 
en is my favorite writer.’ Was Tchehov ironical? Or is 
dame Tchehov mistaken? Or did Tchehov, to paraphrase 
- Young’s article, “feel one way about Ibsen at one time, 
other at another?” “Tchehov never said what he thought, 
er,” says Madame Tchehov, “...1I had just to see some- 
if I could what he was thinking.” Perhaps we shall have 
do the same in this matter of Ibsen. 

























HaroLtp Goppar. 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 
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On February 28, 1922, Great Britain is- 
sued a Declaration to Egypt formally abandon- 
ing the Protectorate over Egypt which she had 
established abruptly on December 18, 1914, after 
the outbreak of the Great War. The war was 
over in 1918 but England clung to the Protector- 
ate, hoping apparently to wear down the opposition 
and to enjoy the permanent occupation of the coun- 
try. But the Egyptians, as we have seen, made 
such prolonged and violent protests that the idea 
of a permanent Protectorate was finally aban- 
doned. With a great flourish—the sort of flourish 
which makes British imperialism so fascinating tu 
the satirist—England announced that Egypt was 
free. The London newspapers pealed with edi- 
torials congratulating the Egyptians; I imagine 
that the New York newspapers followed, though 
I am not sure.* But it was not a bona fide “Anglo- 
Saxon” freedom that was offered the Egyptians; 
it had various strings to it and the Egyptian peo- 
ple regarded it then—and still regard it—with 
suspicion. But it was conceivably the beginning of 
independence. And what did we do? Secretary 
Hughes promptly sent to Egypt a formal recog- 
nition of her new status, announcing at the same 
time that we reserved all our rights and special 
privileges in the land of the Nile! And then all 
the others went piling in, congratulating Egypt on 
her “freedom” and reserving their rights! So the 
International Occupation of Egypt goes on. By 
insisting upon the Capitulations, we not only con- 
tinue to block self-government, but we give the 
British the best excuse in the world for remaining 
in Egypt. Forty years of mischievous, irrespon- 
sible intervention in Egypt ought to be enough for 
us. Why not clear out? 

CHARLES THOMAS HALLINAN. 

London. 


* They did.—THE Epitors. 
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The Community Chest Idea 


IR: After reading the article entitled Suppose Nobody Cared 

in your issue of May 16th, one wonders how its intem- 
perate tone and jaundiced viewpoint escaped the eye of the 
usually discerning editor. Not one reference is found to the 
great spiritual motif back of the Community Chest idea. 

The Chest philosophy is fundamentally democratic, in that it 
promulgates and presses home the doctrine that the welfare of 
the individual is the concern and responsibility of the entire 
community. It puts the unity in Community by stressing the 
fact that the number of givers to the common cause is as vital 
an issue as the amount contributed; it helps, as no other agency 
has before, to dissipate religious, class, and racial prejudices, 
by marshalling the problems in the path of Social Progress as a 
whole, as opposed to regimentation. 

Furthermore, and answering the writer's argument that “it 
(the Chest) gives absolute control of social agencies into the 
hands of those who least approve them”—if this be true, there 
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is still hope, for if democracy is the real expression of American 
life and thought, it is reasonable to believe that human interest, 
in the future as in the past, will follow the dollar, and that with 
the consciousness of that interest will come the demand perforce 
that all grades of givers be accorded equitable representation 
on governing boards and committees, 

Thus, we may justifiably hope that, given time, the suffrage 
limitation found in this form of experimental democracy will be 
eliminated, until rich man and poor, Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jew, native and foreign born, will be brought to meet on a 
parity by enlistment of interest in a common cause. 

Wut R. Reeves, 
Executive Secretary, Community Service. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A Strange Silence 


IR: Will the editor who wrote in your issue of April 11th 
on Dorothy Keenan and Mr. Marshall give your readers 
an explanation of the reason why this particular murder mystery 
suddenly ceased to be mentioned by the newspapers that had 
devoted so much space to it between March 15th and 28th? 
Mary CLark. 


New York City. 


Morris Cohen’s Review 


IR: I am disappointed in the general tone adopted by Mr. 
Cohen in his review of Mr. Hoover’s book on American 
Individualism in a recent number. 

I do not know whether you are willing to publish a criticism 
of one of your criticisms, but I should like to make these ex- 
cerpts from Mr. Hoover’s little book as a comment upon your 
police-court, lawyer-like review: 


The perpetual howl of radicalism is that it is the sole 
voice of liberalism, that devotion to social progress is its 
field alone. 

There are also those who insist that the future must be a 
repetition of the past, that ideas are dasgerous, that ideals are 
freaks. 

To find that fine balance which ‘inks the future with the 
past, whose vision is of men and not of tools, that possesses 
the courage to construct rather than to criicize. This is our 
need. 

There is no oratory so easy, no writing so trenchant and 
vivid as the phrase-making of criticism and malice. There is 
none so difficult as inspiration to construction. 

Ray LyMAN WILBUR. 


Stanford University. 


The Honfleur Conference 


IR: At the picturesque fishing-town of Honfleur on the 

Norman coast (which is reached in forty minutes by daily 
boat from Havre) a conference for the study and discussion of 
international questions is being arranged for July 22—August 
12, 1923, under the auspices of members of the Society ot Friends. 
It is planned to hold short courses of study on such subjects as 
modern history, sociology and economics, and to have as well, 
numerous lectures by men and women special!y qualified to speak 
on international questions. It is intended also to hold lectures 
and discussions on new social ideas and problems, and upon 
matters of historic and artistic interest. The names of all the 
lecturers will be given later. Among those already listed are 
Jeanne Mélin, Lucie Dejardin and Jean Longuet. Lectures will 
be given in both French and English. 

Tickets of admission may be had by mail on application to 
the secretary before June 2oth, and at the office of the Confer- 
ence, Pavillon N. D. de Grace, Honfleur, after July 15th. The 
price is ten dollars for the course; two pounds in English money, 
or one hundred and forty francs. 

Mary Ke sey, Executive Secretary, 
The Honfleur Conference. 


Short Hills, New Jersey. 
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The Outlawry of War 


pes In one of your recent issues I noted the following , 
ment made by Professor John Dewey: 


The idea of outlawry of war first saw the light of 4,, 
the New Republic for March 9, 1918, in an article by: 
Levinson of Chicago. ' 


Professor Dewey, I am sure, spoke in the absence of the fy 
information on the subject. The plan described in the 
was elaborated in a speech of considerable length mac },; 
the Mohonk Arbitration Conference in May 1913, by Jag 
H. Ralston of this city. This speech was reproduced jy 
Public (of Chicago) of June 21, 1913. Later, in an article }, 
Ralston in The Advocate of Peace of July 1915, he said: 


Our laws of war have utterly failed because they , 
started from the premise above indicated, that war wa 
ural, inevitable, even laudable and righteous. We can p¢ 
meet the difficulty until we approach the problem frop 
entirely different standpoint. We must, as a nation, trea: 
as abhorrent and to be stamped out. We must never ag 
send a representative to a Peace Conference to write the | 
of war. In the place of such burlesque upon peace, we y 
write real declarations of principle by nations which in 
not to enter into war, but propose to render it unneces 
and impossible, and undertake to punish as far as practicg 
nations indulging in it. At least we must do this and acy 
the consequences of such new rules of action if, indee: 
believe war to be an evil and a nuisance, though in our mij 
it may fall short of being a crime. 

It makes a great difference whether the laws of burg! 
are framed by burglars, even by those who, recognizing 
frailty of human nature, expect that some time or other ¢ 
will be compelled to resort to burglary, or, on the other by 
by citizens who are not burglars, do not expect to indy 
in burglary, and do propose to treat it as an objection 
occupation. 


It is always very difficult to trace the genesis of an ides 
the above will show that this particular one is somewhat oltz 
than Professor Dewey had in mind. The whole subject of ¢ 
proper rules to prevail between nations and the theory y 
which they must be founded is very fully developed in M4 
Ralston’s recent book, Democracy’s International Law. 


Washington, D. C. T. L. Cou 


Darwin and Species-Changes 


IR: In the very interesting article in your recent issue Wha 
Evolution Stands Today, Mr. Kellogg says that Darwis 
explanation of species-changes, is based upon certain fact: a 
certain assumptions: the facts then mentioned are “variatie 
and “over production”: he then says that Darwin “ ef 
that there will be a struggle for existence . . . in which fa 
able variations would play a life preserving part, and “ass 
ing” that these variations would be inherited, etc. I submit & 
there is no question as to the “struggle” for existence, nor 
to the inheritance of many, if not all congenital variations. 1 
struggle for existence and the inheritance of congenital var 
tions should both be included among established facts. 
Darwin undoubtedly had a just appreciation of smal! speci 
differences and of the wonders of adaptations, and he concluit 
that wery slight variation might give advantage and, if ' 
struggle were continued over a sufficient time, that the devel 
ments we see could be brought about. In discussing this pow 
bility, Darwin, refers to the many varieties produced by ™ 
who exercises his selective powers only on obvious variate 
external and visible characters, continued only for a s/ort tim 
whereas, he says, natural selection acts on every internal org 
on every shade of constitutional difference, on the whole mach! 
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ery of life, through long geological ages and that in a genet 


way it is easy to conclude that nature may make species. 


The impression left upon the general reader by the article | 
not, I think, in entire accord with the most widely accepted v' 


a 


as to the influence of natural selection in evolution, nor 
we yet conclude the Darwinian explanation of the “mod 
operandi” of evolution to be hopelessly insufficient. 

S. E. Tras. 


New York City. 
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Stops Of Various Quills 





Minotaur 


Go study to distain 

The frail, the over-fine 
Which tapers to a line 
Knotted about the brain. 


Unscrupulous to pinch 
And polish down the thin 
And fire-encasing skin 
Which pares away an inch 


Of valuable soil 

Whereon a god took root; 
Diminishing a brute 

With pumice and with oil. 


Distrust the exquisite, 

The sharpened silver nerve, 
The lacquered, nacred curve, 
Wherein a moon is lit. 


Aristocratic skulls 
Rejected as inept 

That innocency kept 
*Twixt orbed eyes of bulls. 


Black lava-crusted coins 

Bear heavy brow and limb, 

The monstrous stamp of him 
Who sprung from Taurine loins. 


Gaze ever and at length 
Upon the carven head, 
Devouring it as bread 

To thrive upon its strength. 


The sword-deflecting scar 
Indented and oblique 

That stripes the savage cheek; 
The throat made columnar. 


In copper, and up-raised 
To such a trumpet shape 
No clangour can escape, 
These only must be praised. 


This only is the cure, 

To clasp the creature fast; 
The flesh survives at last 
Because it is not pure. 


From flesh refined to glass 
A god goes desert-ward, 
Astride a spotted pard, 
Between an ox and ass. 


Let innocence enchant 
The flesh to fiercer grain 
More fitted to retain 
This burning visitant. 


Eurnor WYLIE. 


Sea Pool 


Was it the cool and ivory water lilies 

In this sea pool that urged her from the town, 
Or do you think it was the swirling fishes 

With spotted tails that dragged her body down? 


Anyone might catch her gown on a star, 
Anyone might slip when the earth gave way, 
Anyone looking into water, any sweet woman 
Using it for a mirror might suddenly sway. 
Haro_tp VINAL. 


Wistaria 


Clouds dream and disappear; 

Waters dream in a rainbow and are gone; 

Fire-dreams change with the sun 

Or when a poppy closes; 

But now is the time of year 

For the dark earth, one by one, 

To show her slower dreams. And nothing she has ever 
done 

Has given more ease 

To her perplexities 

Than the dreaming of dreams like these: 

Not irises, 

Not any spear 

Of lilies or cup of roses, 

But these pale, purple images, 

As if, from willows or from pepper-trees, 

Shadows were gleaming on the Buddha’s knees. 

Witter BynNeER. 


Ditch-Diggers 

Is there any human thing that is older than these 

Men in earth-colored clothes, sanded with pink brick-dust ? 

Their blouses are stony blue, stained with a faded rust. 

They are heavy as figures of clay, rhythmic and stern as 
trees. 

They lift their arms and their hammers, their hands and 
the stones, 

They bend like the stooping slaves who bent to the pyra- 
mids ; 

There is earth in their nails, on their knees, on their wrin- 
kled lids; 

They know the soil and the rock as the gnawing worm 
knows bones. 

They are simple and taciturn as this earth that yields 
them bread. 

Their sweat is strong, their sudden voices are loud. 

With hod and ancient barrow they hold the crowd 

That watches with eyes anhungered and watching them, 
is fed. 

Bastards of conquered nations, from the pit of the world 
they come 

To dig as their fathers digged, and make a place for their 
sons. 

They are the salt of the earth, her cherished, her chast- 
ened ones. 

They will go back at last, the diggers, and lie at home. 

Basetre Devutscu. 
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Books and Things 


HEN Mr. A. Edward Newton, a man of various 

inquiry, first engaged in this work—Doctor Johnson, 
A Play, The Atlantic Monthly Press, $3.50—he must have 
pleased himself with a prospect of the hours he should revel 
away in the feasts of literature. Solicited by something 
nobler than the love of precocious fame, he would appear 
to have kept this piece by him for the full Horatian period, 
disdaining to drive it forth in a state of immaturity, and 
thus to intercept the full-blown elegance which longer 
growth has supplied. Happy is the author who can en- 
rich his work by attentive choice after gradual accumula- 
tion, who can delay his publication until he has satisfied 
the judicious friends of his hero, and who can perceive the 
conclusion of his labors with an eye of sorrow. From Mr. 
Newton’s play he who knows nothing of Dr. Johnson will 
acquire a curiosity to know more, and he who knows some- 
thing will find his knowledge recalled to his mind in a 
manner highly pleasing. 

After these inauguratory gratulations, he who watches 
every opening for objection, and looks round for every 
opportunity to detect specious alteration, will consider him- 
self as obliged to offer some proof of his superior abilities. 
Such opportunities a very small degree of sagacity will 
enable him to discover. A critic, desirous of exhibiting his 
familiarity with The Age of Johnson, may justly reprehend 
Mr. Newton for having altered “that which Providence 
has enabled me to do for myself” into “by myself” (p. 12) ; 
for having altered “the full tide of human existence is at 
Charing Cross” into “high tide” (p. 22) ; and may thus, 
at slight expense of research, set up as a formidable scholar. 
But these minute departures from a dogged veracity will 
astonish no man whose own experience of life has taught 
him that sudden fits of inadvertency will surprise vigilance, 
or that slight avocations will seduce attention. 

These two paragraphs, although most of the phrases in 
them are Dr. Johnson’s own, do not make the Johnsonian 
noise. Not only do the phrases I could find no authority 
for stick out: they denature the others, for which I could 
give chapter and verse. The effort of concocting such 
paragraphs, and my inability to weave the right web, have 
taught me to wonder more than ever at Mr. Newton’s 
adroitness, at his long patience. For he has not chosen the 
easiest way. He has not taken from Boswell any of the 
scenes—the only one I can think of at the moment being 
the first meeting, at the Messieurs Dillys’, between the 
Doctor and Mr. Wilkes—which he might have put into 
his play with the minimum of adaptation. The finishing 
of the Dictionary, Mr. Thrale’s death, Mrs. Thrale’s en- 
gagement to Piozzi, Dr. Johnson’s death—each of these 
events gives Mr. Newton the date and place of an act. 
Dr. Johnson’s death gives him more. It provides the 
fourth act with a current and with something to flow 
towards. 

Pleasure in meeting old friends, admiration of Mr. New- 
ton as a cunning artificer of pastiche, now and then a query 
as to whether this change or that was quite necessary, 
renewed pleasure, gratitude, more queries—something like 
this my state of mind has been while reading. What I 
should be glad to know is how the play strikes a reader 
whose acquaintance with Boswell is as much slighter than 
mine as mine is than Mr. Newton's. How it strikes a 
reader, in other words, who doesn’t know Boswell at all. 
He will not be disconcerted, as I am a little, when Mr. 
Newton takes the following speech away from Mr. Oliver 
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Edwards and gives it to Mr. Arthur Murphy: “| }, El 
tried too in my time to be a philosopher; but, | 4, ec f 
know how, cheerfulness was always breaking in.” Tod he Saty 
prive Mr. Edwards of these words, the only ones by Whi]. Lone 
he is remembered, is as unkind as it would have then ‘ 
deprive Demosthenes Taylor of the one word “Richa, HIS b 
And I will go bail that Mr. Murphy could not, except a may a 
joke, have said them. Mr. Murphy was a rather wd he passag 
man. Didn’t he say of Dr. Johnson: “A fallacy al en expe 
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not stand before him; it was sure to be refuted by strep omitte: 
of reasoning, and by a precision both in idea and express having | 
almost unequalled. When he chose by apt illustratioy th 


place the argument of his adversary in a ludicrous lig 
one was almost inclined to think ridicule the test of trys 
He was surprised to be told, but it is certainly true, ¢ wing W 
with great powers of mind, wit and humor were his doll 
ing talents.” 

Another change provokes me to another sort of prots 
In Mr. Newton’s first act he makes Dr. Johnson s:y .iggker after 
Boswell, when speaking of Bet Flint: “I am glad thefiflow, all] 
you do not know her: she is habitually a drunkard ay French 
a woman of the town, occasionally a thief, needless to ofimmiquity. 

a woman of much effrontery—from the country I thini{mgl find 3 


e (éditi 
llent, i 






















In Boswell Dr. Johnson expresses himself more forcihiAammmd jaunty 
“I used to say of her that she was generally slut and drupifammtchell is 
ard; occasionally, whore and thief.” I can’t guess why of sens 
Mr. Newton omitted “slut,” and as for his other refnammling, Prt 
ment, it is too much like changing the title of Ford’s plagmm lhe Sat; 
into "Tis Pity She’s a Woman of the Town, or revisinmp come d 
the Authorized Version so as to read: “And there cammmcastic, se 
one of the seven angels which had the seven vials, ani about 
talked with me, saying unto me, Come hither; I will sherggmod than 
thee the judgment of the great woman of the town the ing re; 
sitteth upon many waters.” enuine I 

I mention these small blemishes only because they mafmving ratl 


easily be removed. For the most part Mr. Newman is sm at are ci 
workmanlike that one wishes he would attempt the infameas or fe 
possible, would imagine those pages of which all! readenfmmeas and | 


of Boswell most regret the absence, would show us thoefamerks of ai 
two combatants at Auchinleck whom Boswell thought “:{aMe sPititual 
would certainly be very unbecoming in me to exhibit . ..Bamsty auth 
for the entertainment of the public.” Roman 

As for the inner drama of Dr. Johnson’s life, it afte, and c 


never be written in dramatic form. He has written t 
once for all in his meditations and prayers. Such was thi 
great Englishman’s savour of character that he has given 
a dignity even to his struggle against sloth, with most ¢ 





us the meanest of struggles. He prayed again and agin jmp’ ¢xPres: 
for strength to get up early; at six, when most hopetul: pths of 
in less credulous seasons at eight: “I purpose to rise «fgmpated hai 
eight, because, though I shall not yet rise early, it will get out of 
be much earlier than I now rise.” These prayers were not Hip? shou 

Catullus 


answered. The fight was lost every day. But one of his ' 
prayers was granted to the full: “O Lord, who hat gpuons—t 





ordained labour to be the lot of man, and seest the neces natural 

sities of all Thy creatures, bless my studies and endeavors; atin bool 

feed me with food convenient for me; and if it shal! & tyricon, 

Thy good pleasure to intrust me with plenty, give me: ee book 

compassionate heart, that I may be ready to relieve th ted “ 
nt. 


wants of others.” No one was readier. In his sad and 
stout old heart compassion kept house. He had as much §gP™2"; pe 


compassion as he had of wit, for which even he did not but o 
pray, who made so many odd requests of his Maker; ask hardh 
ing among other things, when he was fifty-eight years old, Roman 
to be enabled “so to pursue the study cf tongues, that I may Hi" litera 

beratic, 1 


promote Thy glory and my own salvation.” P. L. 
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Elegance Down the Ages 


he Satyricon, by Petronius, translated by J. M. Mit- 
1. London: Routledge. 7s. 6d. 


HIS book is called a “Broadway Translation,” which 
may account for everything. It may account for 
ne passages having been left in the original Latin—a 
en expedient, but defensible; for at least one having 
omitted entirely—which is indefensible; and for the 
having been persistently tampered with and toned down 
spare the blushes of Broadway—which is vile. Any- 
therefore, who cannot read easily the Latin of Petro- 
and it is abominably dificult—and yet is bent on 
wing what this curious and much-talked-of book is 
ut, had better procure the translation by Laurent Tail- 
e (éditions de la Siréne). It is an honest version in 
llent, if unconventional, French; and if the ardent 
er after out-of-the-way information finds it hard to 
ow, all I can say is he would be better employed learn- 
French than in poking his nose into the oddities of 
iquity. But if study Petronius in English he must, he 
1 find Mr. Mitchell’s paraphrase, at once emasculate 
1 jaunty though it is, at any rate readable. For Mr. 
tchell is manifestly a scholar, a capable writer, and a 
of sense, which makes his disastrous, and possibly un- 
ling, prudery the more deplorable. 
he Satyricon—to be exact, that fragment of it which 
come down to us—is an amusing, realistic, digressive, 
castic, second-class novel of adventure. I should say it 
s about as good as Le Diable Boiteux and distinctly less 
pd than Moll Flanders. At any rate, it makes less de- 
ssing reading than most Latin literature, because it is 
renuine record of a clever man’s observations, instead of 
ying rather the air of a sixth-form “copy.” Most of 
hat are called the classical Roman authors had very few 
as or feelings of their own, and none at all of those 
as and feelings which express themselves inevitably in 
brks of art. So, just as the sixth-form boy, with his lack 
spiritual experience and scanty reading, goes to a few 
sty authors and the classical dictionary for his matter, 
Romans went to the Greeks. How to versify, ratioci- 
te, and compose they knew, because they had been taught ; 
d, like the schoolboy, they wrote poems, plays, and 
ilosophical treatises, because it was their duty. The rea- 
why these productions remind us too often of “proses” 
d “verses” is that, unlike genuine literature, they are 
t expressions of personal feelings bubbling up from the 
pths of intense and passionate life, but “compositions,” 
lated hardly at all to aesthetic experience, and arising, 
t out of an impulse, but out of a notion of what liter- 
re should. be. ' 
Catullus, Tacitus, and Petronius are three striking ex- 
ptions—there are others—to this dreary rule; and not 
hnaturally those who have to spend their lives reading 
atin books in gratitude exaggerate their merits. For the 
tyricon, though a real book and a good book, is not a 
eat book. It is made out of a mass of clever observations, 
ted through an intelligence, but not through a tempera- 
ent. That is about as much as can be expected of a 
bman ; people incapable of fine feeling and delicate thought 
n but observe and record. Roman literature, though it 
n hardly be said to express anything, is a manifestation 
Roman dullness and brutality. For instance, where mod- 
n literature would give us romantic love, and Greek 
ratic, the Romans can think of nothing but heavy lust; 
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and even about that they cannot be charmingly indecent, 
though Horace tried to be. Where an English or French 
writer (Shakespeare or Lafontaine) would give us a hun- 
dred pretty, prurient gallantries, Ovid seems never to guess 
that a man can have any but one thing to do with a 
woman. ‘The Romans never flirted. It is significant that 
the passion of Propertius, generally reckoned the most senti- 
mental and elegiac of Roman poets, was for a drab; com- 
pare his Cynthia with the Stella of Sidney, and you will 
taste in a moment the difference in quality of thought and 
feeling between the still boyish England of Elizabeth 
and the mature Rome of Augustus. And if we like to 
make something subtler of the affair between Caesar and 
Servilia, that, I suppose, is because we would sprinkle all 
the garniture we can gather round that delightful story 
of Caesar being called upon by righteous old Cato to read 
in full senate a note (treasonable, no doubt) which had 
just been thrust into his hand—which note turned out to 
be a love-letter from Cato’s own sister, the wife of the 
consul Silanus. 

Exquisiteness was not in the Roman way; and Petronius, 
though he can be crudely ironical and has a pretty turn for 
parody, never reaches wit. Wit flies brutality; broad 
jests, invective, rough satire, and horseplay are more in the 
high Roman fashion—though Tacitus, as we are not al- 
lowed to forget, could be dreadfully cutting. But wit, fine 
irony, whimsicality, and the choicer kinds of humor can, 
like taste, conversation, and gallantry, flourish only in a 
world where brain has definitely got the better of brawn. 
No one will be at much pains to sharpen an intellectual 
rapier or feather a shaft in a society where the recognized 
method of putting down an adversary is to call him “dirty 
dog” or catch him a clip on the jaw; so Rome was as un- 
promising a breeding-ground for wit as a football-field or 
the House of Commons. And Petronius was a Roman. 
He was arbiter of the elegances, to be sure; but I suspect 
those elegances consisted mainly in circus-tricks, costumes, 
and Bithynian boys, and the presentation rather than the 
cooking of a dinner: and doubtless these were more ele- 
gant than the self-conscious exchange of second-hand plati- 
tudes on literature and philosophy which seems to have 
done duty for culture. Certainly Petronius was critical of 
his surroundings; but I see no reason to suppose that he 
rose much above them. 

Neither is there much reason to suppose that Trimal- 
chio’s notorious dinner-party, with its superfluity of expen- 
sive things and dearth of good ones (such good things as 
there were, the food and drink, for instance, spoilt by the 
ostentatious impropriety of the service), with its buffoonery 
and din, with its pointless jokes, its imbecile anecdotes, its 
purse-proud self-satisfaction, its sciolism, and its endless 
array of threadbare clichés, was not typical of the sort of 
thing that passed for conviviality at Rome. Becker, at any 
rate, makes it the basis of his account of a Roman dinner- 
party. And, though I know it is now the fashion to call 
Becker old-fashioned, I notice that most modern scholars 
who attempt to describe Roman life still depend a good 
deal—sometimes more than they care to admit—on old 
Becker’s industry and erudition. This much, at least, may 
be said to those who venture to speak of Greek and Roman 
civilization as if the two were almost identical: Trimal- 
chio’s party may have been exceptional in Italy, it would 
have been utterly impossible at Athens; while Agathon’s, 
exceptional anywhere, would have been out of the question 
at Rome. For our private comfort we may add that the 
level of vulgar brutality implied by Trimalchio’s entertain- 
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ment has not yet been reached in England or France. For 
America I am not in a position to answer: the following 
instance, cited by Mr. Mitchell, would be ominous if it 


were true :-— 


According to a New York correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph, in August, 1913, a dance was given at a 
garage with its shooting and bowling galleries and rows 
of Aunt Sallys. ... With the ices the chef took in a 
huge cake with sixteen lighted candles. It was cut, 
and from it sprung a tiger, which crouched and then 
leaped towards the hostess, whose health was drunk with 
enthusiasm. 

Cuive BELL. 


Sampler Psychology 


Human Traits and Their Social Significance, by Irwin 
Edman. New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. $3.75. 
Social Psychology, the Bases of Behavior Called Social, 
by Robert H. Gault. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 


pany. $2.50. 


HE “science” of social psychology is the joint product 

of popular demand and the ineptitude of orthodox 
psychology. Naturally, therefore, it isa mongrel. Its very 
existence is a rebuke to both its parents—to the public 
because it could not wait; to psychology because it could 
not hurry. 

The insatiable curiosity of the modern world in its own 
social life exceeds in intellectual restlessness all other 
periods. The speed with which the industrial revolution has 
proceeded has generated a very high temperature of self- 
consciousness, a feverish interest in the mainsprings of 
human behavior. And this sudden interest the older psych- 
ologists, wrapt as they have been in the metamorphosis 
of their discipline from theology to science through the 
larva stage of experiment upon the sense organs, have been 
almost wholly unprepared to meet. The inevitable result 
has been that the outsiders have provided their own psych- 
ology by the irresponsible selection of a few likely looking 
‘Yaws” and their presentation—tastily dressed in the long 
clothes of bombast and exaggerations—as the new-born 
science. The device has served its purpose; yet as time 
passes the question begins to emerge whether its very 
success may not prove its undoing, as a new and separate 
establishment. 

For the scientists themselves have not taken kindly to 
social psychology. They are not, for the most part, re- 
sponsible for the predatory sampling of their wares of 
which it was made up. That has been the work of sociol- 
ogists too busy with the panorama of a cosmic theory to 
stickle over the detailed facts of human behavior, of the 
occasional psychologist with a crotchet, and of the perennial 
flock of popularizers. Quite naturally, then, the orthodox 
psychologists have been severely critical of each successive 
sampling: imitation, and suggestibility, the “crowd-mind,” 
and the various lists of all sufficient instincts. Social psych- 
ology has had an immense run with the public; but it is 
not surviving the committee on credentials. 

Consequently it is now passing through a period of 
retrenchment and the liquidation of slightly shop-worn 
samples. Among its assets are (1) the pretty wel! proved 
inadequacy and irrelevance of most of the old psychology 
to an understanding of the behavior of civilized adults, 
and (2) the clear demonstration that for such an under- 
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standing the analysis of behavior into its original an; explicit! 
acquired elements is of primary importance. Amon MMM 4 futu 
liabilities are its undeniable theoretical -loose-jointed nes; any can 
the extreme dogmatism of its over-emphasis upon the , of the ¢ 
ous faculties and laws which it has so confidently pres. be found 


as the whole explanation of social behavior. ny that j 

The two books noted above represent this proces nis drift 
retrenchment. Neither has any substantial contributiogfil entalis 
make to the theory of social behavior beyond the exhibis pwledge 
of the operation of certain selected “human traits.” W.. jikely 
each is excessively cautious about the claims it make ather be 
its chosen traits. Each appears rather as a collectioy mon kne 
homely truths than as a solution of cosmic problems. eories ba 

Mr. Edman’s book is something in the nature oj never be 
Encyclopaedia of Human Life. In fact, it was wren as th 
to be the text of a segment of the enormous cram done c 
in Contemporary Civilization through which Colug acquirec 
turns boys into collegians. Its appointed function i @i-ytravaga 
stock the empty freshman, and one may fairly say Wivior has | 
it does stock the mind without straining the intellect, ach indiv: 


Edman has covered the whole field of psychology, @iM-leared th 
whole field of organized social behavior, the whole MiBvior base 
of the spiritual life, sampling, quoting, explaining, ; ' 

ciling—stowing everything away in its proper place 
cross indexing its relations to everything else. Nothing 
overlooked; nothing is over-emphasized. And al! js 
complished in an easy, graceful, fluent style that is rm 
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accurate and exhaustive and thoroughly modern with 
pretending to make an original contribution to the the 


of human behavior. ion is the 
Mr. Gault’s book is something much slighter though alilMform of t 
essentially different. One imagines that it is in redial just off 
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a collection of essays, all bearing upon social psycholg 
though the transition from one to another is often rai 
abrupt. Some, like the chapters on instinct and cust 
apply directly to the analysis of social behavior; othe 
like those on race, on social progress, on social adjustme 
seem to belong to ethnology and sociology. All are 
formed, cautious, and free of partisan excesses; non 
to any considerable degree penetrating or even incisive. 

Indeed, it is probably too much to ask of a book 
social psychology that it be brilliantly original. The p 
lem has become too large to be solved by inspiration 
rhetoric. Under a continuous fire of criticism the 
science has helped itself to increasingly large portion 
its parent’s wares until it has finally taken over the ent 
range of “human traits.” Or, to try another figure, 
began as an expansive prodigal and, like the prodigz| 
has pretty much limped back to the shelter of the ances 
dwelling. 

And it finds little solace there. On the contrary, fur 
mentalists and modernists are there locked in a com 
upon the outcome of which the fate of all depends. 
combat is violent and raises so thick a dust of verbiage 
to make a clear identification of the objectives nt 
impossible. The most damning epithets emerge from P 
mélée, such as “soul-psychology,” and “the retum 
theology” on one side, and on the other “muscle-twitgm he Old 
psychology,” “mechanistic mosaic psychology,” and tigmpton: Sm 
“most misshapen dwarf, behaviorism, which just now OROD 
rampant in this country.” It would seem that to of the 
notice either of the soul or of the organism leads equt atists. 
to the charge of intellectual degeneration. Probably ihe insight 
truth is that all the psychologists are moving away ‘HR some eye 
a past in which their subject matter was defined in tM his poet 
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Md explicitly theological than any now employ and to- 
|; a future more objective, even more physiological, 
any can be at present. Certainly this has been the 
of the entire modern period, and as the same drift 
be found in every other field it were difficult indeed 
y that it will probably continue to operate here. 

is drift is important for “social” psychology not, as 
amentalists like McDougall affect to suppose, because 
owledge of the organic details of nerve coordination 
r likely to supplant the general theory of behavior, 
rather because it means that theories based upon the 
nmon knowledge” of tradition are being supplanted 
eories based upon fact. Indeed, research and theory 
never been so definitely concentrated upon a single 
em as they are now. Nearly all the work that is 
done centres in the distinction of inherited traits 
acquired modes of behavior. And the exposure of 
extravagant claims of the instinct theorists, by which 
jor has been pictured as welling up from the breast 
ach individual according to his race, sex, and I. Q., 
jeared the way for a fresh start toward a theory of 
vior based upon the facts of physiology and anthro- 











































ch a theory takes its origin from the recognition that 
an nature is built out of two sets of elements—the 
ism, and culture, or as Dewey calls it “pre-existing 
ized behavior.” Psychology has been half a century 
lishing its affinity to the sciences that deal with the 
ism; it is only just beginning to turn to those which 
ine existing organized behavior. But the new con- 
ion is the more promising because it is reciprocal. The 
form of the alliance has been most clearly stated in a 
just off the press: Clark Wissler’s Man and Cul- 
“Anthropologists,” says Wissler—and he is eminent- 
hualified to speak for them, “are in the broad sense 
viorists, and so stand shoulder to shoulder with those 
ologists to whom the same term applies.” 

us psychology, by taking its place between the other 
ces of behavior as the study of the processes by which 
nism and culture react upon each other, is not only 
iving the hand of fellowship from powerful allies but 
liso closing the ranks of the sciences of human nature: 
omy-physiology-psychology-anthropology. ‘This is pre- 
y the integration which social psychology attempted 
maturely to make. Consequently its accomplishment 
bugh the development of scientific psychology dispels 
need for a special, coordinating, “social” branch. “So- 
behavior” must mean either the whole of behavior, 
he canons and traditions of civilization. And conse- 
ntly “social psychology” must sooner or later come 
r to embrace this entire series of human sciences, or 
apply directly to the study of pre-existing organized 
avior, to wit, anthropology. 

CLARENCE E, Ayres. 


Bottomless History 


the Old Drama and the New, by William Archer. 
ton: Small, Maynard & Company. $3.00. 


OBODY objects to Mr. Archer’s rebound from most 
of the English literary criticism of the Elizabethan 
atists. Lamb by virtue of his theatre affections had 
he insight for dramatic qualities no doubt, certainly he 
F some eye for acting. Coleridge through his philosophy 
I his poetic imagination was capable of many wisdoms 
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in all arts. And Swinburne could not have been the poet 
he was without being able to recognize to some extent 
poetry and truth when he saw it in Elizabethan drama 
or anywhere else. Mr. Archer should get as much clearly 
and unmistakably said—I am sure he knows it—before he 
goes any further; and that there is behind all arts a region 
that belongs to every one of them, and that insight is in- 
sight, however unspecialized and untechnical it may be. 

But even these great men liked to hear themselves talk 
and many of their observations on the Elizabethan drama 
are only stylistic and vain ramifications of their egos; Swin- 
burne with his words winging themselves into high-blown 
hyperbole, and Lamb with his periods and sententious ela- 
borations, God help us! What shall we say, then, of all 
those editors and critics, the Sir This and Sir That and 
Professor Thus and So, men who know nothing about the 
art of the theatre but whose honorable public careers lead 
them into elegant incursions into belles lettres and the arts, 
or whose Oxford and Cambridge cultures induce a hint 
at least of sonorities and arrested adolescent eloquence and 
subdivisions on whatever subject they undertake, and this 
not rarely some dramatist of the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James? From all these Mr. Archer may depart as fast 
and hard as he likes. 

But Mr. Archer must renounce these writers and their 
judgments of Webster, Ben Jonson or any Elizabethan, 
either on the grounds of personal preference, because he 
differs with them in his choices, or else on the ground of 
their lack of any fundamental theory of the art of the 
theatre on which to proceed. How far these various critics 
and editors whose praise of the Elizabethans Mr. Archer 
takes more or less as a starting-place for one of the main 
points of his book, have any fundamental conceptions of 
what they are writing about must vary of course. And I 
can agree with Mr. Archer in thinking the Elizabethans 
too often very tiresome indeed. But what I object to is 
Mr. Archer’s quality of objection and the nature of his 
argument about the progress of English drama. 

The drama in English, Mr. Archer thinks, as represent- 
ed in such moderns as Galsworthy, Pinero, Shaw, Barrie 
and others, can be shown to have advanced during the last 
three centuries. That may or may not be true. But there 
are two points that Mr. Archer makes in support of it that 
illustrate well enough the limitations of his book in gen- 
eral and serve easily to dispose of The Old Drama and 
the New so far as concerns any theatre student seeking 
light. 

For us after all, Mr. Archer says, to write in the form 
we have, to write moderately, working within intractable 
actuality and keeping away from unreal excess and violence 
and remaining true to what we know to be true, is harder 
than it was to write in that free and chaotic license that 
the Elizabethans enjoyed, who could do anything they 
liked and whatever their demons, angelic or damned, led 
them toward. But this is like saying that it is harder to 
make a mission table, square and most actual as it is indeed, 
than to make an Elizabethan table with its loose privileges 
and audacities of design. Which is no doubt easier if in 
either case there is nothing to be expressed. Otherwise it 
is obvious that, for one thing, an artist tends to think 
within the form current around him; he tends to get 
life in terms of it. And for another, it is obvious that the 
essential difficulty of a form, old or current or new, for 
an artist depends on its relation to his content. The form 
is not, apart from the content, harder or easier. And if 
Galsworthy’s own dramatic form and method seems harder 
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for him than Webster’s or Ben Jonson’s forms would be, 
that is because it lies closer to the problem of Galsworthy’s 
expression of himself. In sum, since we are not Eliza- 
bethans, it may seem easier to achieve success in their terms, 
because of the fact that their terms have not for us the 
necessities and exactions that they had for them, just as 
it may seem easier to be a model Roman, now that the 
Roman code does not fit us closely, than to be an ideal 
modern citizen; or as it may seem, indeed, easier to be 
any other thing than precisely oneself. 

See the extravagance, Mr. Archer says—leaving out 
Shakespeare as not representative—of these Elizabethan 
dramatists; see how they allow themselves every sort of 
chaos, every number of scenes, every lack of sequence, of 
logic, of proportion, of everything. Mr. Archer has pages 
and pages over their violences; blandly and humorously, 
with no little of the light touch and literary cricket, he 
enumerates the dozen deaths in one play, the rash, unequal 
characters, the fratricides, the incests, the suicides, the 
poisonings, the feeding ladies their lovers’ hearts to eat. 
With too little mention of their extremes in magnificence 
and poetic range, he cites the Elizabethan extremities of 
action, of imagery, of exaggerated detail. And for the life 
of him he finds it difficult to sympathize with certain recent 
recommendations for the use of the soliloquy, of irregular 
scenes and so on; why, he asks, return to things that we 
have progressed beyond ? 

But it ought to be clear that the first function of drama 
is to convey the content of the life it expresses. Its form 
will be determined by its content. And it ought to be 
clear that if the pitch heard and required by Elizabethan 
ears must be sustained by such strong instruments as mur- 
ders, incest and high audacious imagination, violent or 
profound, why then these things are in order precisely as 
Mr. Galsworthy’s gentler thefts and parental misfits are 
in order if they express the pitch at which his public wants 
to hear life expressed. Queen Victoria may get the desired 
shock or comment on life out of Paula Tanqueray’s dis- 
covery of a letter, King James out of the Duchess’ dis- 
covery of her paramour’s body cooked up and served at 
her banquet table; but that is a commentary on the Eliz- 
abethan epoch rather than on its drama. We may choose 
between two epochs. We may prefer, if you like, our own 
society and ideas, and so accordingly the dramatic tech- 
nique that expresses them. But that is saying very little 
about the art of the theatre. 

The relation of Mr. Axcher’s whole book to the subject 
for the most part is about on a par with these two points. 


StarK YOUNG. 


To Tell You the Truth 


To Tell You The Truth, by Leonard Merrick. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Company. $1.90. 


ERE is Merrick at his best, with a baker’s dozen of 

short’ stories that, if published under an unfamiliar 
name, would herald a new master of fiction. His is the 
art that conceals art. The short sentences pulsate with 
life, and the transitions though startling are always finely 
rational. Irony, sparingly employed, reflects a subtle in- 
telligence unexpectedly merciful ; perhaps because its source 
is not disillusion. One speculates on the debt Aldous 
Huxley must owe to Leonard Merrick. 
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A majority of the tales are drawn from the Pargicure to 
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scene (Alphonse Daudet’s Paris), depicting that bourgedii ints, he 
so incredibly dissimilar in its psychology from any of aper wi 
relative category outside of France. One cannot avoid dike that | 


comparison—or rather note the incongruity of compar, 
—for two or three stories of the English middle clay 2. % 
included in this volume. There is pathos, frequently pili Tribun 
nant, but in proportion; one never feels that Merjd wire 
trespasses on the sentimental, yet of sentiment there js ; 
measure. 
Even when one foresees the dénouement, 

must occasionally happen, the narrative does not suf 








Tribun 
ding jin 

Entirely comprehensible is the attitude of the lady wihy, 

said to her distinguished guest after his dissertation MDs the w 

relativity: “Oh Mr. Leo, I just love to hear you tal unsus} 


One feels one must read on to the end if only to sqfiliy, One 
the rhythm of capital prose. But of course there is noilhomics. 
ing abstruse about Merrick. His lucidity and eas it wou 
expression make one wonder why anyone couldn't haiiMto tell i 
done the same thing. So far, apparently, no one has, circulé 
D. pek Bipenditure 
sting cit 
tems of | 
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500,000 Daily ey 

history 

The W. G.N. Chicago: The Tribune Compan; ly writ 
r G. N.” is “World’s Greatest Newspaper,” 
W. title conferred on itself by the Chicago Tribw 
This book is published in commemoration of that journal 

seventy-fifth birthday. In 1847 a first edition of fog™in Lewi 


hundred Tribunes was printed on a Washington h 
press, worked by one of the editors. Chicago then 
16,000 people. Stagecoach companies, great monopoli 
interested in hotels and stores and horses, were fighting 
keep the first railway from linking up the little lake to 
with the eastern cities. Down through the days of t 
gold rush and the fire, Haymarket riots and the Worl 
Fair, has come the Tribune—to its greatest circulation 
the Middle West and most reverberating headline; : 


America. . Joun M 
Technically, a modern metropolitan newspaper is 7 “ 

. . . > 2 . ? ¢€ . 
amazing triumph in organizing last-minute effort. N ahs 
other business in the world throws away, each morning, GHB Aryse G 
that is built up the day before—and starts again from movi 
ground up. With the exception of a few columns of stan Biases 
ing advertisements, a newspaper scraps everything, regula‘ as 
each day, except its name. Even the weather report go Prot 
by the board. From all over the world, arriving with GMA. 1. H 
rush that reaches its peak at the last moment before pre Min 
‘ . oo CHARLES 
time, comes every night a flood of news that needs to Chic 


rewritten, cast in type, proof-read, baptized with more GR py op 














less appropriate headlines, juggled into some position whe! Blac 
it fits. Haron 

This Tribune book is one of the best stories of th ne 
process which has yet been written. Step by step, WOR wierep 
diagrams and excellent illustrations to help out, it sho and 
how two hundred columns of printed matter are marshallel Pa 
into little bins and tagged with their respective labels. |! aon 
tells how “city news” arrives in “flashes” carried by po Baserre 
matic tube ; how foreign news is dispatched in queer pig insk 
English known as “Cablese,” saving wire costs by jump'% ae 
words together; how editors juggle with a “dummy, be 
changing every minute, to keep their news from spill c spew: 
over the day’s limits—and get the livest of it printed whe® phil 
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cure to catch the reader’s eye. ‘There are interesting 
unts, here, of presses that snatch at great half-ton rolls 
per without stopping to reload ; of photographic pro- 
»; that produce the Rotogravure; of “comic sections” 
ding through four colors at the rate of eight copies to 
ond. The ramifications of a huge organization like 
Tribune’s are tremendous: twelve thousand miles of 
d wire leading into the Tribune news room. from 
ty-seven outside papers; a thousand timber-jacks in 
pwood forests on the edge of Labrador, felling trees 
Tribune editorials; telephone bells in the Tribune 
ding jingling on an average of fifteen thousand times 
ay. 
)f the whole process of making a breezy Chicago daily 
unsuspecting forest timber, this book tells a graphic 
vy. One factor it omits: all reference to Tribune 
nomics. If dollars and cents must be shop secrets, at 
it would be interesting to know, once the Tribune sets 
to tell its history, what percentage of income is derived 
m circulation, and what from advertising; what relative 
nditure is made for news and manufacturing and 
sting circulation. 
tems of that sort are absent from the Tribune’s birthday 
Instead, along with the story of technical production 
¢ goes a less interesting summary of the paper’s rdle in 
history of Chicago. ‘This part of the book is super- 
lly written and stiflingly self-laudatory. 


Cc. M. 
A Correction 


n Lewis Mumford’s article, Beauty and The Indus- 

Beast, our issue of June 6th, page 38, column 2, line 
and following should read “Ruskin once wondered 
ther one of the Italian masters would have preferred 
paint steel rusted or shining bright; in other words 
Id he have gone in for logic or caprice?” 








Contributors 


Joun Maynarp Keynes is the author of The Economic 
Consequences of the Peace, A Revision of the Treaty, 
etc., and is a member of the group which has recently 
taken over editorial direction of the London Nation. 

Atyse Grecory, one of the active leaders of the suffrage 
movement, lived for some years in Europe and is 
now writing in New York City. 

Gupert Murray, for many years Regius professor of 
Greek at Oxford University, is the author of The 
Problem of Foreign Policy. 

Ad Harris is a member of the editorial staff of the 
Minnesota Daily Star. 

CHARLES Tuomas HALuinan, formerly on the staff of the 
Chicago Evening Post, is now in London. 

Evinwor Wye has recently written a book of poems, 
Black Armour, published by Doran. 

Haroip VINAL is, in addition to his work as a poet, 
editor of Voices, a journal of verse, and proprietor 
of Harold Vinal’s Book Room in Boston. 

Wrrrer Bynwer is the author of The Beloved Stranger 
and the Canticle of Pan. In collaboration with Dr. 

: Kiang Kang-hu he is translating The Jade Moun- 

tain, a Chinese anthology, which will be brought 
out next fall. 

Basetre Deutscu, collaborating with Avrahm Yarmol- 
insky, has recently translated an anthology, Contem- 
porary German Poetry, published by Harcourt. 

Cuive Bewt, the English literary and art critic, is the 
author of Art, Since Cézanne, etc. 

CLARENCE E. Ayres is an associate professor in the 

philosophy department at Amherst College. 
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THE SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 


Washington, D. C. 


First Session, beginning June 14, 1923 and 
ending July 25, 1923 


One fundamental course in the New Economics 

developed by the case method 
Thirty regular lectures:—(1) Evolution of world economic so- 
ciety, (2) Natural resources, (3) Population and immigration, 
(4) Machinery and inventions, (5) The modern state and eco- 
nomics, (6) The church and economics, (7) Psychological main- 
springs of economic activity, (8) Social institutions and their ef- 
fect upon economics, (9) Money and credit, (10) Banking, (11) 
The price system, (12) The business cycle, (13) The national 
income, (14) Standards of living, (15) The trade union, (16) 
Labor legislation, (17) The stock market, (18) Insurance and 
risk bearing, (19) Transportation and rate regulation, (20) Tax- 
ation, (21) Agricultural economics, (22) The middleman and 
problems of marketing, (23) World manufacturing industries 
(24) The trust problem, (25) Corporate finance, (26) Forms of 
business enterprise, (27) International trade, (28) Laws of value 
and price, (29) Laws of distribution of wealth, (30) Economic 
future of the United States. 








A course in advanced economic theory reduced to the simplest and 
plainest terms by charts, illustrative, historical material and direct obser 
vation of economic institutions. A course furnishing the business ex 
cutive with the indispensible minimum of economic facts. 

For the graduate student in economics, this course is a guide to the 
sources of economic data in the United States, and an intensive review 


of the entire economic curriculum. 

Regular lecture hours 5 P. M. to 7 P. M., except Saturdays. 
and afternoons available for intensive study of governmental and 
research organizations. 

Registration only at registration office--503 Continental Trust Bail- 
ding 14th. and H St. NW. Washington, D. C. Fee for course $25. 
Location of School: New Masonic Temple, Washington, D.C. The 
course will be given by 

Homer Hoyt, A.B., A.M., J.D., now Associate Professor of Economics 
at the University of North Carolina and member of the District of Co 
lumbia Bar. Formerly Instructor in Economics at Beloit College, I ro 
fessor of Economics at the University of Delaware, Extension Lecturer 
in Economics at New York University and Columbia University, Econo- 
mist of the War Trade Board and Statistician of the American 1 elephone 
and Telegraph Co. 

Lectures will also be given on many of the topics by the leading Amer 
ican authorities on those subjects 


Mornings 
private 














Whatever book you want 
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has it or will get it, if it’s getable. 
* 8 * 


New books, direct from the press; fine books im 
rare bindings; standard authors in sets; rare books 
in single copies. 

Latest books of fiction. 
zines and periodicals. 


Broadway at Ninth Street, New York. 


Subscriptions to maga- 
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by Edward Hungerford 









Every idle stream or waterfall that is put to work, and furnishes light and power to homes and facto 
many miles away, means a saving in coal and, what is more important, a saving in human energix 


How far can a waterfall fall? 


of clabat aprention In 1891 General Electric 
§ without rge~ Company equipped an elec- 





nse adh ort a nar tric plant at Pomona, Cali- 
I tip the stewards on shipboard? fornia, for transmitting elec- 


How am I to map out my trip? 
These and a hundred other similar 
puzzling questions are answered 
clearly and concisely in ‘Planning 
a Trip Abroad,’’ by the well- 


tric power 28 miles—a record. 





Today electric power from a 
waterfall is carried ten times 





known expert on foreign travel, Improvementsinelec- 
Edward Hungerford. trical develogmentdo as far. 

You will also learn about the mot “heppes.” ad ‘ 
U. S. Government owned ships, a Some day remote far m homes 
operated to Europe bythe United aclentiots. The Gin will have electricity and 
: H era tri om- ° 
i Soe ee, © pany invests in the streams that now yield noth- 
Americans have found that their Sandie aff ten Wieaniiale : : ated | 
own ships will take them to Eu- Laboratories more ing will be yielding power 
rope as quickly, safely and com- 5 e oa million dollars and li ght. 


fortably as it is possible to go. 
- Write today 


Send the information blank today for “Plane 
ning a Trip Abroad,” by Edward Hungerford, ( ¢ 
You will also receive a handsome booklet which D \ 


shows you the interiors of the famous Governe 
ment ships, All this is yours without obligation, 
Send the blank now, 


INFORMATION BLANK eben 








Stes. Geek ne tens “ OLLECTIVE HOMICIDE.” Lette" 
i nfor. Section A 3866 Wash., D.C. Hamilton Grange Camps Harry Emerson Fosdick, oy! 
, Pinkham, with an _ Introductiog 
— send me without obligation your free book, Where children learn to live by tiving. Charles F. Dole, and a Note from Nor 
a —: ” Trip Abroad,"’ by Edward Hungerford. In the pine-woods of New Jersey, on the old Angell. A pamphlet of 64 pages t 
so send the other literature described above telling of Rancocas Creek at New Lésbon. sostpaid Published by The Association 
the Government’s service to Europe. One hour from Philadelphia. : ~ lis h War, 7 Wellington Terrace, ! 
Two hours from New York. ABS *\ ’ mma 1 80 
My Name... Se. Se MAS a Address line, _ Mass. 
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THAT BOOK YOU WANT! oO F WAGES . 
y We have over 1,006,000 (Secondhand and New) year an 
> — st. pan a one ~~. A fundamental economic problem 
For information in vegard te sailings address: pn ge Mention requirements. Com- simply and interestingly stated 2 Name te 
Un ite d Sta tes L i nes FOYLES, 121 Charing Cross Road, London, Eng. it deserves to rank as an achieve | - 
45 Broadway New York City of a new order. § Address 
Avencies in Principal Citie a me wigge * Oxford, Eng., By Walton Hamilton and Stacy 
naging Opera inguist, traveled, would act as courier, [ rer 
U S. SHIPPING Bo, companion or boys’ tutor to American fa- George H. Doran Compa 
— ARD mily visiting Europe this summer. Address 244 Madison Avenue New Y 
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A Rising Tide of Approval 
is nowadays greeting each successive number of The 


New Republic. Every body likes the recent innovations: 


1. More and shorter editorials, 
2. More and shorter articles, 
The news summary at the start, 


3: 

4. More series of short articles, 

5. Closer interchange with liberals abroad, 
6. More “light middles’’ and editorials, 

7. Greater diversity of material throughout. 


distinguished government ofhcial (whose name, if 
it were disclosable, would mean as much to you as it 


does to us) notes “a remarkable improvement.” Another 


New Republic fan, also a subscriber from the beginning, remarks 
that “The N R is sure looking up.” The Managing Editor of a 
metropolitan daily welcomes “‘its splendid vigor.’’ “All the grouches 
should read this number,” shouts Vermont. ‘“‘The best I’ve ever read,”’ 
echoes Illinois. “What can we do to help?” flashes California. 


What Can We Do to Help? 


OULD there be a more characteristically New Republican question ? 

Or one more welcome, more appreciated, more often asked or more 
often answered ? The answer is the same still, only this time it means even 
more than usual. Next year (election year) The N R will be ten years old. 
Help us announce on its tenth birthday “she greatest number of readers the 
paper ever had.” Begin to make that come true now. Persuade a friend to 
fill out the coupon below. Or be his friend and fill it out for him. Every 
new June subscriber receives free, either an additional three months, or 
Virginia Woolf's great novel “The Voyage Out” (Doran, $2.50) —an ideal 
book for summer reading. 
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For this $5 send The N R for a year and 
Virginia Woolf's The Voyage Out to this n. s.: 

















little boy in Poland he 
once put his finger on a 
map and said: “I shall 
» go there!” He had pointed to 
the Congo, in deepest Africa. 
And years later he went to the Congo. He had 
a longing for the sea, this sensitive lad, child of 
an inland race. He made his way to Marseilles 
and shipped as a cabin-boy on a sailing vessel. 
For twenty-five years thereafter the open sea 
was his home ... There is no space here to tell 
the amazing narrative of his life, except one 
extraordinary part of it. Until he was past 
twenty, he had never spoken a word of English. 
Nor did he write a story until he was over 
thirty. Yet today this former impressionable 
little Polish cabin-boy is acclaimed—not merely 
by the public, but by other writers themselves— 
as the foremost living English novelist. 

Read, in the panel at the right, what other 
authors say about this great master. These, as 
you can see, are men of distinction, who weigh 
their words. And all over the world, tens of 
thousands of Conrad lovers echo their seemingly 
uncontrolable praise. 


OMEWHERE Conrad 
himself has told his 
' story. When he was a 
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“Here, Surely, is Genius!” 


What magic is there in Conrad to account for 
this unexampled enthusiasm? If you have not 
read Conrad, it is impossible to tell you. His 
books, as one critic says, are quite indescribable. 

In his clear, free style, he is reminiscent of a 
great Frenchman like de Maupassant; in his in- 
sight into the tragic human emotions he is as 
discerning as Dostoyevsky. He is as subtle as 
Henry James in his artistry; yet the life he de- 
picts—the life mostly of outcasts, wanderers, 


Outward B 


from your armchair to the 
open sea—with Conrad! 


Conrad felt the 
call of the sea 
when a mere 
child. He shipped 
as cabin-boy on 
a sailing vessel. 


and adventurers in the farthest 
places of the earth—is as glam- 
orous with Romance as anything 
Kipling ever wrote. And all 
over his works lies the brooding majesty of the 
ocean—or the mystic beauty of the isles of the 
South Sea! It is an astonishing combination 
of gifts. No wonder Hugh Walpole burst out, 
after reading one of Conrad’s novels: “Here, 
surely, if ever, is genius!” 


Special Sale Now 


No one ever reads only one book of Conrad. 
Once they start, they get the “Conrad fever.” 
For no other living writer has there been such 
a spontaneous demand for a “subscription set.” 
Conrad’s publishers, accordingly, are now offer- 
ing ten of his greatest novels—at a special low 
price—so that every Conrad lover may have 
them. This set includes: The Rescue; Youth; 
Chance; Victory; Typhoon; Lord Jim; 
Almayer’s Folly; The Arrow of Gold; An 
Outcast of the Islands; The Shadow Line. 

We will gladly send this set to you for ten 
days’ free examination. This is the only uniform 
selected edition of Joseph Conrad published. 
It is printed from De Luxe 
plates and bound in handsome 
deep blue cloth. After you 
have read the estimates of Con- 
rad by his fellow-craftsmen, 
given here, can you afford not 
to have on your shelves the 
works of a man who can inspire 
enthusiasm such as this? Ask 
for your set now, while the spe- 
cial sale price is in force. 


Doubleday, Page& Co. 
Dept.C-176 GardenCity,N.Y. 
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John Galswort 
says: 
“Probably the 
writing of the 
twelve years 
will enrich 
language t 






English 
extent.” 


H. G. Wells says: 
“One of my claims to ¢ 
tinction is that I wrote; 
first long appreciation 
Conrad’s works.” 


Gouverneur Morris s 


“Those who haven't : 
him are not well re 
for those who are ¢ 
in reading him for the 
time how I envy t! 


James Huneker says: 


“The only man in Engin 
today who belongs t 
immortal company of Me 
dith, Hardy, and 
Tames.” 


Rex Beach says: 
“I consider him the gra 
est living author t 
English language.’ 


Joseph Hergesheimer 
says: 
“In all his novels t 
a harmony 
absolutely orchest 
in effect.” 


John Macy says: 
“Except Hardy 
living author 
inspired among | 
low-craftsmen 
unanimous and 
cere enthus 
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